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“OUR IMPERIAL PRESS. | 


O more significant mecting has ever taken place in 
england than that of the Delegates of the Imperial 

Press. Wherever the British nation has an offshoot, 

there a newspaper ts established, a writing man 

appears who chronicles the doings of the Colony, and 

in time comes to express and mould opinion till from the tiny 
heet, which served the purpose of the first few families, 
there is developed the great daily newspaper such as 


we see it in Canada and Australia. These concerns are 
managed by men who have been brought into existence by 
modern conditions. hey are not the dreamy, theoretical 


essayists who performed a similar function in the eighteenth 
century, neither are they mere commercial men engaged in a 
scramble for wealth. They offer a combination of many qualities, 
which have been developed by the necessities of the age in 
which they live. They are writers who have sound ideas 
of business, and they are, in the fine old sense of the word, 
adventurers, who have also clear and profound political ideas. 
In such a speech, for example, as that delivered by Sir Hugh 
Graham at the initial meeting of the Conference, there is 
evidence and to spare of statesmanship imperial in its outlook 
and design, and the very presence of those eminent 
journalists who have travelled from the utmost verges of the 
Empire, shows that Sir Hugh Graham is no exception, but 
only a fair specimen of a powertul section of the community. 
In a sense it is the greatest tribute to journalism that such a 
Conference should have been held and carried out with 
celebrations such as used to be reserved for great poten- 
tates. Yet it is no more than a recognition of the fact that 
journalism is the very life and blood of the modern State. To 
speak without metaphor, it circulates, tests and refines ideas for 
the whole of the community. Therefore no one can doubt the 
wisdom of the State taking counsel with the Home and Colonial 
Press. ‘That it is a question of taking counsel we need not stop 
to argue. Under any circumstances, England is always ready to 
say to her distinguished sons “ Welcome home!” but there were 
special reasons for calling them to :ether at this juncture. What 
they were may be gathered from Lord Kosebery's speech. 

\t another time we might have much to say upon the 
orator’s exquisite diction, his delightful and unexpected sallies 
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of wit and humour, upon the fine tact and ability with 
which he took his hearers from point to point; but at present 
the main thing is to realise the great purpose to which all 
else was only an introduction and a prelude. What impresses 
the mind of Lord Rosebery at this moment—and must impress 
everyone who is capable of looking beyond his own mere petty 
and immediate interests—is the unparalleled state of Europe. 
As far as controversies that lead to war are concerned, 
there is, as Lord Rosebery put it, a hush so profound that 
you might hear a leaf fall, but the feeling in the air is exactly 
similar to that extraordinary silence which sometimes passes over 
the world when the clouds are gathering for the thunder-storm ot 
unusual violence. While the nations are refraining at the moment 
from “snarling at each other’s heels,” they are engaged as they 
never were betore in forging the implements and preparing the 
means for carrying on warfare. One Empirein a state of peace pays 
the gigantic sum of twenty-five millions to build warships, others 
on a smaller scale are following the same example. The Continent 
resounds with the tramp of foot and horse soldiers on drill, and 
the noise of artillery, exercised as if preparing for battle. It is 
almost beyond the power of arithmetic to calculate what immense 
sums are being taken from the revenue of every nation to be 
spent in ships that will become obsolete in a few years, or 
explosives that will go off into smoke. Such a strained con- 
dition of things cannot go on for an indefinite length of time, 
and it is every day becoming more likely that the children of 
this generation will have to show they can hold their own in 
battle as their forefathers had to before them. The idea 
brings with it a certain amount of dismay, because during the 
long and peaceful reign of Queen Victoria it seemed as though 
the clash of warfare on any extensive scale had become 
impossible as far as this country was concerned; but probably 
that was only a long interlude after the sanguinary struggles 
of the eighteenth century. After all, Great Britain is what 
she is because, during the centuries, she has been ready at 
any moment to stake her very existence, and to enter upon 
struggle after struggle, each of which might have ended her 
existence if she had not come out victorious. 

Iluman nature and the nature of nations change with the 
centuries less than might be supposed, and it is best for this 
country to look facts frankly in the face, and to recognise that the 
time is probably approaching when once more Britain will have 
to face the world with her oid courage and resource, or go to the 
wall. The only possible means of averting such a struggle is 
the concentration and preparation of such means of wartare as 
will render attack hopeless. Lord Rosebery very proudly and 
very rightly said that Great Britain was sull able to discharge 
her own responsibilities, but the distant parts of the Empire 
know that they are threatened as much as the home country. 
Australia, India, Canada, all feel that ambitions are directed 
against them as much as against Great Britain. That furnishes 
a solid reason, in addition to their natural loyalty, why the 
different parts of the Empire should unite so that the defence 
of one shall become the defence of all. Lord Rosebery 
made this very clear to those who heard him, but the 
task of the journalists is, as he said, to educate the democracy 
to whom they appeal. There can be no question that of all 
the empires the world has ever seen, that of Great Britain 
has been the most beneficial to the peoples governed: where 
the British flag has gone it has carried with it freedom, 
justice and independence. Lord Rosebery said the Empire 
had been unselfish, and we cannot see how anyone could 
dispute the application of the epithet. There is no reason to 
believe that any other existing country would do so well: their 
methods have been tried in various colonial enterprises without 
achieving any conspicuous success, and the transference 
of a British Colony to any other Power would be an unmitigated 
misfortune. This is speaking entirely from the view of the 
British colonist. and it is because this truth is recognised that the 
journalists from all parts of the Empire have come together to 
consider what is the best to be done. No doubt the first practical 
subject is to increase the facilities of communication, so that the 
Colonies may be kept more closely in touch with one another and 
with the Mother Country; but this is only a means to the great 
end of organising an effective system of self-detence. 


Our Portratt [llustraton. 


I 


‘\ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Esme 
( ) Gordon- Lennox. Lady Esmé Gordon-Lennox is a 
daughter of Lord De Ramsey, and her marriage to Captain Lord 
Esmé Gordon-Lennox, M.V.O., second son of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, took place on Tuesday last at the 
Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks. 


*.* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp! 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
Waen such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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URING the present week the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are paying a visit to the ancient Duchy 
from which the Duke of Cornwall derives his title. 
It is curious that, although the title has been in 
the Royal Family since the reign of Edward L., 
there is no record of any such visitation as that in which the 
Prince is now engaged. It must be a very interesting tour. 
Did not Mr. Quiller-Couch invent the title, “the delectable 
Duchy,” to describe that part of England which he knows and 
loves best? In Great Britain nearly every countryman thinks 
that the particular county in which he happens to be born is the 
most delightiul and the most beautiful, or, at any rate, that it 
possesses some quality peculiar to itself. Cornishmen have held 
this opinion about their country with better reason than some 
others. It is one of the loveliest parts of England, and is 
enriched with associations that are the envy of every other part 
of the Empire. Devon and Cornwall, indeed, have a characte 
so peculiarly their own that no proper comparison can be made 
between them and any other county in Great Britain. Malory’s 
legends of King Arthur are beautiful; so are the Border Ballads; 
but one would not call one greater or less than the other. So it 
is sufficient that the Duchy possesses an anthology of its own 
and a power to make all who visit it happy which is not excelled 
in any other part of the King’s dominions. 





While the delegates of the Imperial Press are in this 
country, it might be well to agree upon a better method than we 
at present possess of describing the lands to which they belong. 
The word “colony” does not appear to us very appropriate to 
great countries like Canada or Australia, even though Mr. 
\ugustine Birrell says it can be applied with perfect propriety to 
Great Britain. We are only colonists of an early date. 
Since few nations inhabit the land in which their earliest 
forefathers lived, the word might be applied to any 
people of the world in the same way. The word “ dominion” 
does not altogether meet the case either—beautiful as it is in 
many respects, particularly in such a phrase as that of Lord 
Rosebery: “The Empire renewing her youth in her giant 
dominions.” Probably the best word that could be used is 
“nations.” “The british nations” would be a good phrase 
wherewith to describe the Empire. When the off-shoots from a 
parent State have grown up so that; like young men of age and 
experience who claim a share in their father’s business, they 
properly call themselves partners and not nurslings, it would be 
as well to grant them a title that would carry with it the meaning 
of equality with the parent stem from which they have sprung. 


In considering any practical means of bringing the Colonies 
and the Mother Country nearer together, it is evident that a first 
place must be given to the cheapening of cables. Without 
freedom of intercourse, common thought and action is an 
impossibility, and, as Mr. Stanley Reed (Bombay) said, “ You 
cannot instruct the democracy at a shilling a word.” If you try 
to do so, it will only be to let them see politics * through a 
glass darkly.” Lord Crewe, speaking at the first meeting of the 
Imperial Press Conference on Monday, showed conclusively 
that for general news the code system is unsatisfactory. He 
referred to a case in which two words were transmitted by 


cable, which, when de-coded, produced no fewer than 170, 


which certainly left a large margin for the mistakes or the 
prepossessions of the interpreter. A code is of inestimable value 
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in sending messages referring to stocks and shares or other items 
of commercial news ; but the attempt to pack the gist of a great 
speech or an important declaration into a code word or wards 
can lead only to misunderstanding. We have had an example of 
this recently, when the legitimate and, on the whole, sober-minded 
attempts that have been made to wake up England to a sense of 
the necessity for taking means of national defence were exag 
gerated till they looked like the utterances of a panic-stricken 
nation. If misunderstandings are to be avoided, it is evident that 
the cable must be made « heape f. 

It is easier to point out the difficultv than to suggest a 
remedy. The companies owning the cables are working for a 
fair profit, and it would be unjust to expect them to make a 
sacrifice in order to promote a better understanding between 
those who are far removed from one another. he practical 
step taken on the motion of Mr. Stanley Reed was to appoint a 
committee, which will report to the Conference at its re-assembling 
on June 25th, as to the best means of attaining the desired end, 
The Postmaster-General hinted that special rates should be 
granted to the Press, and this is one way of overcominy the 
difficulty. Lord Crewe pointed out as regards the British Pres 
that the Post Othce had been rather too liberal, because it carried 
their news at a loss; but if they do this with home newspapers, 
it is surely not too much to expect that they will confer a similat 
benefit on those published in the distant Colonies. Mr. 
|. S. R. Phillips pointed out that there were two classes of 
news: one was information of high political importance, and 
the other was of commercial value. I[lis idea is that these 
should be differentiated, and political news—as having a bearing 
on the general good of the community—should be sent at a 
cheaper rate. No doubt these various suggestions will be 
thoroughly threshed out by the committee, from whom we 
hope there will be a satisfactory report, when it meets. the 
delegates ayain on June 25th. 


‘‘+CHEVAUCHONS.” 
(To a tune of Provence.) 


Let us ride out, O ladv mine, 
By hedyes robed in eyglantine 
Until we stand 
Where spring has breathed his peace divin 
In lilac and laburnum land, 


Let us vo forth and watch once mori 

Ilow morning spends his sunny store 
And dew begvems 

The leafy walls, the grassv floor, 


The willows and the chestnut stems. 


Let us be swift. The cuckoos ery, 
The blackbirds flute a rich reply 

And down the vale 
Have we not heard there, you and I, 


The low sobs of the nightinvale 


Let us be merry, as of old, 
When song upon your lips was gold, 
And music mace 


ts cold 


Warm pulsing worlds of plane 
And sunshine in a might of shade. 


This is the end of spring, and spring 
IIlas found no magic yet to bring 
Lost «'ories back, 
But, with fled blossom and flown wing 
Must travel still the appointed track 
ROBIN FLOWER, 


It would appear from the Trade Returns and other signs of 


the times that the commercial depression from which we have 
been suffering at last shows some prospect of breaking up. 
During the month of May the imports and re-exports showed 


increased values, and although exports showed a falling off, thi 
was due in some measure to decrease in value. On the Stock 
Ixxchange there has been great activity in South African 
shares, and apart from the Sto k Exchange element, it seem 
that this is supported by the belief that South Africa is now 
recovering from the exhaustion consequent upon the war, and 
is in the way of developing its extraordinary resources. W< 
sometimes forget how rich this country is, not only in the preciou 
metals, but in the more useful minerals and in agricultural land. 
South Africa pro! ably has a very great future before it, and a 
genuine industrial activity within its borders will, undoubtedly, 
produce a corresponding action in the British Empire. For the 
rest, the history of commerce is the history of an ebb and flow of 
prosperity ; in the past it has more often been ebb than flow. 
Che tide has been set back for some time, but now it seems likely 
to rush in again. 

On July rst there will be opened in the Fine Art Society's 
room in New Bond Street a centenary exhibition of objects 
connected with the late Laureate. They will consist largely of 
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books, manuscripts and pictures; early editions of the poems 
will be shown, proofs with corrections in the poet’s own hand- 


writing, and perhaps some of his letters. Millais’s famous 
portrait will be lent by Lady Knowles, and Mrs. Woolner, the 
widow of the sculptor, is sending the plaster casts for the 
two busts made in 1857 and 1873. The present Lord Tennyson 


is sending a number ot pictures, including Mrs. Allingham’s water- 
colours of Farringford and Aldworth. These, with the sketches 

rawn for the famous edition of the poems in 1857, will form 
a very interesting collection. It must strike many of Tennyson's 
admirers, however, that when the exhibition is over, as many of 


these articles as the owners could spare might be very 
advantageously used to form the nucleus of a museum at 
Somersby, the poet's birthplace It has been for the last fifty 


years a place of literary pilgrimage, and probably will long 
continue to attract lovers of Tennyson, so that objects gathered 
together in the old rectory, which could easily be acquired for 
the purpose, would be ready for the examination of the very 
people who are most interested in them, and would give point to 
visitations which at present develop generally into lounges by 
the side of the brook or in the churchyard. 


Evidently the King’s pre-occupation with affairs of State is 
not interlering with his skill as a farmer and breeder of pedigree 
stock. In the Royal Counties Show at Reading he scored 
many brilliant successes, the chief of which was the first and 
championship prize in the shorthorn class. [lis Majesty also 
carried off the first prize for old bulls in the Devon r lass, 
and in the Hereford classes won a first and second prize. 
Among the other prizes that deserve to be noted, the male 
championship in shires was won by Mr. E. J. Wythes, while 
Sir Walpole Greenwell took the female championship. In 
lerseys Lord Kothschild did very well, winning the special prize 
for the best group, the first prize for cows, the first in the 
two year old class and the first in the yearling class. The 
slythwood Low! was awarded to Mr. Joicey’s three year old 
heiter. 


\ movement is on foot to introduce some reforms in the 
road signs that are put up for the guidance of travellers on the 
highway. At present they are not very satisfactory. In the old 
coaching days, before the introduction of steam locomotion, the 
finger-post was a necessity to the traveller, and seems to have 
been taken great care of. In old prints, at any rate, when a 


common is shown, we almost invariably see a tinger- post 
pomting the direction. About 1840, after railways had been 
introduced, less care was bestowed on these marks; the finger- 


posts were allowed to fall, and even in many cases the mile- 
tones were allowed to become entombed in moss and litter ot 
to topple over into a neighbouring ditch. When county councils 
were established, cycling was at tts height, and this to some 
extent led to a revival of the guide-posts, but not to an extent 
that is thoroughly satisfactory to the motorists of the present 
time. Even the curious-looking triangles which have been put 
up for their guidance do not always tell a plain tale, and, besides, 
they are in many instances set up by private owners without 
permission. The reform demanded is that these road signs 
should be sufficient in number, that they should not indicate any 
dangers which are obvious to the eye, but only those that are 
hidden, and that they should be legible. 


judging by the number of communications that it has 
evoked, a very great deal of interest was felt in the letter which 
we published im a recent issue giving the age and particulars 
about a very old pony. Among other consequences of this letter 
there has been some enquiry tato the length of life which a pony 
attains in the coal-pits. A correspondent of a Northern paper 
describes one that had been in the Birtley Iron Company’s pits 
for twenty years; but another correspondent has unearthed a still 
more remarkable case in a pony named Joe, which has been in the 
Consett lron Company's Eden Colliery thirty-two years, and, 
like Dick, the other one, he has never been out, except while 
strikes were prevailing. The age is not in itself so very 
remarkable, as there are authentic records of ponies living for at 
least forty years; but for an animal to adapt itself to its 
surroundings so well that it has been able to live for thirty-two 
years in a coal-mine without seeing the light of day, save at very 
rare intervals, is very remarkable indeed. A correspondent bas 
kindly offered to obtain further particulars about this pony, 
which we hope to publish in a future issue. 


Mr. C. J. Holmes wrote a very important letter to The Times 
this week on the drain of works of art from Great Britain. 
He kept as far as possible clear of politics, but his point is 
that, whatever we may think of the necessity or otherwise 
of the increased duties imposed by Mr. Lloyd-George, they 
will probably, when death occurs in a family, force those 
who have to pay them to find ready cash in some 
form or another. A work of art offers a very considerable 
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temptation in these circumstances. It can be easily sold, 
and as a rule fetches a good price. Two alternative schemes 
are suggested. One would depend on registration followed 
by some statute resembling the Italian law. Its disadvantage 
is that before it can become effective the chief treasures which 
it was intended to protect would have left the country. The 
other idea is that the Government should concentrate its attention 
upon the immediate safeguarding of ten or a dozen supreme 
masterpieces, of which the examples given are—-Lord Lans- 
downe’s ** Mill,” the Bridgewater Titians and the Wilton Diptych. 
Mr. Holmes believes that if the owners were approached they 
would not be unreasonable, and were the country to secure 
these supreme works, the fate of the others might be a cause of 
regret, but not of despair. 


In Mr. Horner’s book on forecasting the weather, there are 
some comments on the month of June which may be very 
appropriately quoted at the present time. One is that “a cold 
and wet June spoils the rest of the year.” Another is that “a 
dripping June brings all things in tune,” which bas the merit, 
at least, of very directly contradicting the proverb quoted 
previously. Indeed, Mr. Horner quotes them for the very purpose 
of illustrating the truth of the dictum that a great deal of popular 
weather-lore is not to be “ lippened to,” as they say in Scotland; 
but he makes an exception in the case of “a wet June makes 
a dry September.” Experience has shown that this almost 
invariably comes true. In a year like the present, when the 
weather arfives in the shape of small samples, it becomes more 
difficult than usual to say what is likely to follow, and if we turn 
back to May it is only to increase our perplexity. Mr. Horner 
gives us the cold comfort of saying that the proverb ‘a cold 
May is kindly” is one which 1s very true, while “an abnormal! 
heat is followed by a cold summer.” 


SEA-MAGIC. 
The home-voices sob, and the voices of the hedyc-row 
Of cornfield and of garden pipe loud about my feet, 
And the west-winds’ voices that gently lay the sedge low 
Are tuyying at my heart-sirings and calling me so sweet — 
Here’s your fair home, lad; 
Never go to roam, lad 
But a voice is singing in my blood that’s vet more sweet. 
A voice that calls insistent when the sun’s warm rays are pouring 
On the ripples that slow sliding paint the warm pale pebbles brown, 
The mighty voice that thunders in the tempest’s angry roaring, 
And flings on sombre billows a milky-crested crown— 
The sea’s calling—Come, lad ; 
Here is your home, lad 
She offers high adventure, and Death’s pale crown, 
Oh, the voices of the moorland they call me low and luring, 
And fain were I to linger by their heather and their streams; 
But the distant ery of ocean has a magic more enduring, 
It is she will be my home, my grave, the mistress of my dreanis. 
The long tide is falling, lad ; 
You're mine beyond recalling, lad—- 
I'll cradle you upon my heart, and you shall dream my dream. 
CATHERINE M. VERSCHOYLE. 


The great advance that has been made in the sweet pea during 
the last decade, both in form and colour, is extraordinary, the 
advent of the waved Countess Spencer a few years ago 
creating a new and distinct form. When we consider the 
delicate forms, the refined colours, the delicious fragrance 
of the flowers and the extremely free blooming of the 
plants, it is no wonder that the sweet pea now ranks next to the 
rose itself as a garden flower. At the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on the Sth inst. there were several very goo. 
groups shown, and one new variety attracted much attention. 
This is named Paradise Apple Blossom, and is a large, waved 
flower of white and pink colouring, being quite distinct from any 
others of this hue. Sweet pea-lovers are looking forward eagerly 
to the great exhibition of the National Sweet Pea Society, which 
is to be held in the Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on July 23rd. 


Following on the melancholy accounts of the poisoning of 
the trout in the Kentish Darenth, we now have information of a 
similar wholesale death of the coarse fish, generally much more 
able to resist deleterious influences, in the Essex river ot Roding. 
It seems tolerably well established that the death of the Kentish 
trout is due to disease of the fungoid type: whether abetted by 
any poisonous influent to the river is not so clear; but in the case 
of these roach, carp and perch in the Roding, it is far more 
likely that some poisovous inflow is the active cause of theit 
death. We have not yet determined the degree of injury inflicted 
on fish-life by water flowing off a road which has been tarred to 
quench the nuisance of the dust raised by motors. It is morally 
certain, however, that the injury is very considerable. 
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« One of the oldest families in Scotland,” as they have been well 
calied, that is to say, the gannets of the Bass Rock, are engaged 
just now in their nursery business. It was said of them that 
they were likely to be disturbed and evicted from their ancient 
fortress by the erection of the lighthouse on the rock, and, 
especially, by the sound of the siren which hoots and screams in 
foggy weather. The birds, however, have taken not the slightest 
notice of either the glaring or the shrieking innovation, and make 
their nests as sedulously and in as great numbers as ever. More 
than that, they have grown so used to the sound of a gun, owing 
to repeated firings from pleasure boats whose passengers wished 
to see the birds on the wing, that they now “sit tight” and 
refuse, for the most part, to be dislodged. After all, the best of 
the comedy is to be seen when the birds are about their natural 
business, and not unduly alarmed. 


THE 
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This comedy is best seen from the land, because it is so very 
dificult to hold a giass steady on board a small boat. If you 
follow the flight of acock bird from the nest whichisin the making, 
you will see him go out some quarter of a mile or so from the 
rock, then return with his beak laden with seaweed or other 
flotsam. Back he will come to the ledge on which his mate 
awaiting him and will pass the beakful from his mouth to het 
She will then begin packing and arranging this under her for the 
nest, and he will sit by in a lover-like way and do a little courting. 
Off he will go again then, and immediately the lady sitting 
beside the one he has left will try to rob her of some of the out 
lying bits of the wrack that he had brought. The rightful owne1 
defends her possession with partial success ; and so the everlasting 
(or, at least, annually recurring) business goes on, as it has don 
since long before all written records. 


is 


THE RIVER. 





M1, C. Cottam. AN IDLE 


HE only fault one can find with fishing is that one 
never gets enough of it. Indeed, three-score years 
and ten, less some eighteen or twenty months of non- 
age, can be passed very comfortably by the moving 
waters at their lustral task and they pass like a dream. 

Plato’s tale of the soul’s journey of a thousand years is a more 
appetising slice of time, especially as the just have Erimaspian 
plains well watered to wander over. But the mischief is that 
one cannot get even that pittance, of three or four score years, 
saved for the great art. There is the frivolity of business, one’s 
profession, duty, the impertinent obligations of honour, the 
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constant call of law, medicine, politics, the domestic life, th 
claim of friends, relatives who will marry or die, executor 
ships and a hundred other checks and counters to the id 
life of ceaseless angling. Each of these, when the impatient 
fisherman ponders upon them, is seen to have robbed him ot 
dozens of hours and scores, possibly hundreds, of fish, and to have 
requited him for so much robbery by—by what? Age and 
obesity, dust in the eyes and lungs and mind. 

Since last we met at the blue river on that brown October 
day, when the fond folk of another breed of mind went shooting, 
what tedious tasks have we not won through! What hol 
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such dare-devil extravagance. 
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decently buried 
out of sight and 
touch. By the 
way, why not 
walk round and 
look at it, on the 
: home? 
here it is, 
seductive 


more 
than 
ever, and in a wild 
burst of magnih 
cence one buys it, 
with an ‘*aerial”’ 
wheel and a 
vacuum pumped, 
overdressed, red, 
tapered line, which 
cannot kink; and 
as for 

will not 
thinking 

what 


flies, it 
bear 
about 
crimes one 
has committed in 
their name. What 
i scant weight of 
yunces it all comes 
to, and heaven 
grant that the lady 
who is. said to 
share our joys, does 
either the 
bill or the fruits of 


Anyhow, the die is already cast 
and the fly must be cast cotite que cotite. 


The tempter has fixed 


a day for the old place, and that old place stirs the pulse more 


than any imaginable new place. 
trout are such a nuisance 


In Newfoundland the large 
they wil! take your fly when you want 


lozen salmon in a hurry; but a fig for such butchery angling. 


«A 
Ihe crafty English trout is a 


irtist. 


better companion for the 


true 


So we two runaways meet, in heather suits, at the station 


ind are 


ai 


ONLY IN THE SKIES.” 


off at last. in blue weather, with everything complete. 


Hh. 
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Surely by now the fish will be at their 
boldest, most Sliceny, most dashing ? 
One’s nerves already feel them tug. 
Yesterday the air was as full of flies 
as it has ever been of snowflakes. 
This ripe winged harvest will surelv 
be noted in the cleaner element ? 
The trout will be mad with that 
irresponsible plunging madness which 
they have once or twice only in 
the year, when they hurl them- 
selves at any pretence for a fly 
which anybody flops near them. The 
local people are not quite so 
sanguine. They have not noticed 
much rising; just as if they would 
notice rises, when it is the time 
to plant their foolish peas and beans. 
We refused to be dashed by negative 
evidence; but the water is certainly 
low and clear, as clear as the 
bad character of your opponent, as 
iow as his motives. But how dry 
the bank is, and the dry air 
makes the casts _ stiff. A blue 
upright for the stretcher and _ this 
golden-bodied fly for the dropper. 
The other fellow has two. reds, Potom B fewtre|, 
by all that is mysterious. He - 
walks as if he were a mediaval W. Aluir. 

monarch going to take homage trom 

the tenants im capite. Such pride will be rewarded by an 
empty basket. See, he makes no attempt to conceal himself; 
but he throws a long line neatly, and he appears to 
have . Never mind what he has, that was a foolhardy 
dash at the dropper, but only a smail one. Swish, swish! 
Try again. The fly drops weli in the ripple and darts 
round the small vortex. Snap, flop! Something has it, and the 
aerial reel uncurls; but there is no weight in the fish, and he 
soon comes up to the net, and shows himself lank, dull scaled, 
out of sorts, a town-bred slum child by the look of him, to be 
thrown back at once. What? There isthe other fellow throwing 
his fish back, too. Can there be many of these consumptives 
about? This must be the wrong reach. It is a sort of Ventnor 
or Brompton, or one of those microbic places on the South 
Coast; and we both hurry to the next place. That is a good 
place. It is between the stepping-stones that the fly must pass, 
and then one sidles along the bank and plays the fish from the 
steps. 

Yes! At home as usual, even more at home than usual. 
The moment the fly swirls past the third step there is a tug, and 
the rod—a treasure of a rod, too—nods and hooks him with the 
sagacity of a Solomon. Safe one gets on the steps, too. This, 
indeed, is fortune. But what? He is all silver, and no trout at 
all, but a 30z. dace, and he has spoilt the place by his officious- 
ness. A long throw, however, from the steps is always part of 
the ritual; and, snap, there goes! By Zeus! how they are 
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THE WELL-DISSEMBLED FLY. 


Copyright 


biting to-day; but again the play is feeble, and a cadaverous 
trout comes cringingly up to the basket, to be rejected without 


ceremony. The other places seem no better, and one wanders 
off to look for the tellow-sufferer, to lunch and compare notes 
with him. ‘ Three! all of them wastrels,” he says, bitterly, and 


munches his sandwich without relish or jest. So Moses must 
have looked when Pharaoh would not let the Israelites go, so 


But there is a kind 
of success which is more exasperating than failure. 


erim and forceful and replete with method. 
Invalid 
alter invalid rushed to our lures; just as people with specks 
before their eyes—dizziness and all the other symptoms 
rush to buy patent medicines; at least, the advertisements 
say they do. but not a_ single wholesome fish did we 
engage, and at the end of the day we fled back to our forsaken 
duties. 

The local wretches were right when they wagged their thick 
skulls at us. That is the worst of it. Yet the air was full of 
flies and the water-weed was alive with a happy tamily of 
unnamed animals. Why should not any fish be as broad as an 
eighteenth century bishop / 
has kept back the insects, and one ounce of fly-meat is worth 1b. 
of worm and slimy grub, even if such could be got. The trout 
have been starving in the east and north winds. It will take 
them a long time to eat themselves back into vo rdiiness again. 
Nothing grew, nothing hatched. 
to wash down provender. The larder had been licked clean 

these many days, so the unfortunate 


The fact is that a cold, late spring 


There were no fill-dyke rains 


fish had not recovered their honey- 
mooning before a long and rigorous 
Lent set it. It is greatly to their 
credit that they were alive at all, and 
had hopefulness enough to attack a 
feathered meal and stamina enough to 
make any show of resistance. They 
were, indeed, like the defenders of 
Ladysmith, who turned out at Wagon 
Hill and did their best to meet the 
Boers, although they had kept breath 
in their bodies by a diet of chevril and 
typhoid, Itis a good thing 
complete disappointment early in the 


to have a 
season. It ought to disillusion a man; 
but an angler can never be disillusioned 
quite. The Jap and hum of falling 
waters, and the quick splash which 1s 
so obviously distinct from these, set 
him into a reverie by their very notion 
and remembrance. Praed promised 
to make April fools of mankind when 
he was in a_ sardonic mood by a 
show of optimism ; 


And to the world I publish gaily 
rhat all things are improving daily ; 
That suns grow warmer, strea 


And faith more warm and love sincerer;: 


That children vrow extremely clever, 
hat sin is seidom known, or never: 
That gas, and steam, ar 
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1 jested in it nood at this conservative planet. 
invier can f r iv juite oO 1rO Ll. He may be cro 

ppointed it is sphere or his hemisphere, but he is 
i that trout wv bite better another day; that they will 


it on March browns and burnish up; and that there will 


nable days and evening rises, as of old, and even May fly 


that wa i bad day but if vou are walking 
Dubbin the tackle maker, I will come too, as I want 
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been entirely justified by the event. It gave an opportunity for 
some excellent acting, and it recalled a half-forgotten chapter in 
the history of the stage. ‘“ Admiral Guinea’? was composed no 
more than twenty-five years ago, and it is already far out of 
fashion. Since the day of its writing Ibsenism has come and 
gone. We have marvelled at “slabs of life’; we have been 
perplexed and harrowed by many problems. We have seen farce 
ma querade as philosophy ; we have been asked to regard 
a commonplace debate as the very essence of drama. And then 
comes “Admiral Guinea” to remind 
us that there was a time when 
romance held sway, when intelligent 
men obeyed in simple faith the con 
ty ventions of the stage, and thought it 
. no shame to write with the ease and 
self-consciousness which might produce 
what is known as a “literary” effect. 
For those who look to the theatre for 
moral “ help,”’ who like to carry away 
from the stage the broken pieces of 
an argument, ** Admiral Guinea” will 
have little or no meaning. It has 
little touch with life, either past or 
present. Its atmosphere is not the 
atmosphere of this world. It is 
romance naked and unashamed. It 
has no other purpose than to amuse. 
And yet, no one who cares to see 
theatrical situations theatrically con- 
trived, or who delights to listen 
to the sound of delicately poised 
sentences, can have gone away from 
its performance without a_ pleased 
sense of satisfaction. 

Fantastic as it is, ‘* Admiral 
Guinea” lives and moves in the realm 
of fancy. Though it does not accord 
with modern life, it accords with itself. 
Its atmosphere is always consistent, 
its illusion 1s assumed; its sense ol 
reality never fades. Old Pew, the 
blind sailor, could not tap our modern 
pavement with his guiding staff; he 
could not do other than tap the boards 
of the stage, to which he legitimately 
belongs. A strange, gnarled, romantic 
figure he is, the sublimation, so to 
say, of Captain Johnson’s ‘* Lives of 
the Pirates,” a ruffian who wears the 
sins of half a century in his face, and 
hints in his voice at unnumbered 
bottles of rum. ‘The part was played 
at the Haymarket by Mr. James 
Hearn with a gusto and appreciation 
which cannot be over praised. He 
was Pew himself, in accent and 
make-up. He embodied the very 
spirit of romance; he crept into the 
very skin of .the part; in brief, he was 
the Pew that his inventors drew; and 
for this performance alone the revival 
will be ever memorable. The rest ot 
the cast played in another key and 
with less security. They permitted 
the taint of realism to mar the effects 
of romance. ‘They represented their 
originals with too fine a conscientious- 
ness. They. clung too closely to their 
own view of life and to what thev 
thought were the demands of the 
text. The Admiral himself failed more 
obviously because more was asked ol 


“A LONELY LAND WHERE NO MAN COMES.” Copyright him. He showed us only one side of 


W. Alu 
i. few Coachman on gut and some black Palmer.” That is how 
ne noralises on his disappointments, by relusing to moralise 
ind preparing new casts. C. L. Marson., 

<4 


ADMIRAL GUINEA.” 


HE demand for a repertory theatre is being answered in 
many places and after many fashions, and nowhere 
with better taste and wisdom than in Mr. Tree’s After- 
noon Theatre. Happily inspired, Mr. Tree has chosen 
such plays as would be debarred by some quality of style 


or intelligence from a successful run, and he has mounted them 


vith a 
enery 


\dmi 


reticence whi h proves how little ovel elaboration ot 
contributes to dramatic effect His last choice 
il Guinea,” by W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson—-has 


the character. The pietist was there 
the pietist who seemed to have walked all his life in the 
narrow path. What we had a right to expect was the slaver, 
the greedy dealer in black ivory, who had turned from his 
wickedness to repentance. Of this there was no hint. The 
measured respectability which Mr. Sass showed us was the 
respectability of the confirmed Methodist. This man, we felt, 
had never sailed the Guinea Coast with the infamous Pew for 
bis bo’sun; he had never clapped the hatches down upon six 
hundred heathen stowed in the hold. From his youth up he had 
been prudent and of good report, and, admirably as he spoke 
the lines put in his mouth, he did not for a moment convince us 
that he had sent two hundred and five lost souls to their doom. 
That is the worst of reviving an unaccustomed drama. It 
is difficult for actors trained in the modern school to enwrap 
themselves in an atmosphere of romance. And it will be the 
greatest advantage of the many repertory theatres which are 
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presently to astonish us that they will ensure a better flexibility 
of style and method than prevails to-day. They will make 
possible a juster interpretation of what is absurdly called the 
“literary ” drama—absurdly called, because there cannot be any 
living drama that is not literary. We have heard many hard 
and foolish things said concerning the diction of Henley and 
Stevenson’s plays. It has been objected that men and women 
never spoke after this fashion. Of course, men and women 
never did. But the essence of the stage is convention. In 
speech, as in action, the puppets of the drama may be far 
remote from life. They may speak in haunting verse or 
sonorous prose, and yet convince us of their reality, if only 
they speak all in the same key and create about them the same 
atmosphere. And if we compare the exquisite diction of 
* Admiral Guinea” with the diction of modern comedies, we 
shall find that the one is as near to the speech of every day as 
theother. There is but this difference bet ween them—that Henley 
and Stevenson preferred to follow the models of literature, while 
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the writers of modern comedy too often take for their only 
example the lingo of the popular journal. Nobody ever spoke 
in the street as Pew and Admirai Guinea speak on the stage. 
On the other hand, nobody ever spoke with the phrase and 
accent of Mr. Pinero’s dramattis persone, and on the whole we think 
that the literary aspiration of Henley and Stevenson was higher 
and more eloquent than the journalistic aspiration of many 
popular playwrights. 

** Admiral Guinea” was followed at the Haymarket by an 
exquisite trifle, which gave Mlle. Genée, the one dancer of genius 
that is to be seen upon our stage, the opportunity for displaying 
the perfection of her art. It was romance upon romance. Never 
did a more elegant Dryad emerge from the captivity of an 
environing tree. Her feet do not tw'nkle merely; they are 
eloquent alike in gaiety and pathos. There are no emotions 
which her light and dainty movements cannot suggest, and as 
we watched her we understood why it was that Lucian called 
dancing the finest of all the fine arts. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


NESTING HAUNTS OF THE MERLIN, 


N his excellent ‘* Handbook of British Birds” the late Mr. Howard 
Saunders remarks that this beautiful little falcon ‘* has not been proved 
to breed on the moorlands of Cornwall, Devon and other counties in 
the South of England.” This is not quite correct. Instances of the 
merlin nesting south of Pembrokeshire are very rare, but they are not 
unknown. Two years since the nest of one of these falcons, containing 

four eges, was found on May 25th on the North Forest of Exmoor, and it is 
not improbable that in other parts of this wild and lonely region a pair or 
two of these birds may still manage to rear their young. The North Forest 
of Exmoor is one of the least frequented parts of these upland solitudes; its 
boggy fastnesses are not inviting to the pedestrian, and, save for the stag- 
hunters, who occasionally gallop over its treacherous surface, and an 
occasional shepherd looking after his flocks, it is a region but little traversed 
by the foot of man. The nest found in May, 1907, was typical of this 
species, being a mere depression in the ground, without lining and surrounded 
by heather and the long, coarse grass common on Exmoor. Close by were a 
few small rocks, useful butchering-places, such as the merlin selects on which 
to break up its food, Other nesting haunts of this falcon are, however, te 
be met with on the ledges of precipitous cliffs, and occasionally in the 
deserted nest of a crow or some other species. The observer who reported 
this rare occurrence—Mr. James Turner of Lynton—stated that in a long 
course of observation this was the only instance known to him of the nesting 
of the merlin in Devon or Somerset. In this particular case the honour of 
the nest lay with Somerset—just over the Devon border. Exmoor is so wild 
and wide a locality, however, that one may hope that, in these more 
enlightened days, merlins may be occasionally still able to nest and rear 
their young within its recesses, 


FooD AND MIGRATION OF THE MERLIN. 


Merlins prey for the most part on smallish birds, such as larks, meadow- 
pipits, starlings, thrushes, twites, linnets, stonechats, wheatears, ring-ousels, 
dunlin, snipe, turnstones, etc. Plovers are also taken and occasionally the 
young of game. Gamekeepers, unless otherwise ordered by their masters, 
invariably slay merlins, as they do all others of the falconidwe; but, as a 
matter of fact, these small raptorials take a comparatively very trifling toll of 
game and might very well be suffered to remain in peace. The beautiful 
little stone-falcon, as it was and still is called, always seems to me to be the 
very genius of such wild haunts as Exmoor, Often, when traversing such 
lonely wastes between spring and autumn, it is to be seen pursuing its fateful 
career, dealing swift destruction among those small birds from which it draws 
its chief supply of food. As autumn advances and the smaller birds desert 
the moorlands, the merlins, too, betake themselves to other hunting-places, 
such as low ground, enclosed land, coast-line and estuary, where during 
winter examples of this species, chiefly immature, are to be noticed. Large 
numbers of the adult birds go South from North Europe to the Mediterranean 
countries, as well as to North Africa, Egypt (where they are common), and 
even Nubia and Sennaar, Eas:ward these falcons are to be found wintering 
in North India, and even China; these individuals are probably for the most 
part merlins which have passed the summer in Northern Asia, 


THE FALCONER’S MERLIN. 


Trained merlins, by the way, are chiefly employed by falconers in this 
country for lark-hawking, at which they show very excellent and very 
interesting sport. Lark-hawking on Salisbury Plain with these charming 
falcons is in August and September a well-recognised and favourite sport 
among the faithful remnant of English falconers. Some of the results 
obtained are astonishingly good. Some few years ago a merlin in 65 flights 
at larks scored no less than §9 kills. Another in tor flights killed 8o larks, 
while yet another in 87 flights accounted for no less than 72 larks! These 
wonderful percentaces—go 5, 79°2 and 82°7—demonstrate very clearly the 
powers of the merlin as a trained falcon. Tie hobby is nothing like so good 
a bird for the falconer. It is rather curious to note that during the flights 
with these and other merlins during the season in question the trained falcons 
were several times joined in their operations by wild merlins. Wild hobbies 
and a peregrine were also about the country hawked over, but seldom inter- 
fered. Rooks, however, are often a real nuisance to merlins when they are 
being flown at larks. Many sportsmen, whether gunners or falconers, must 
remember incidents—to my mind always interesting 





in which wild raptorial 
birds have taken part in the fun which was going forward, and have even 


got away with the quarry. In South Africa, where the falconide are very 
numerous and very daring, I have known «a big hawk stoop at a number of 
dead francolins, which were lying close by the side of a friend of mine 
waiting to be plucked for the evening meal, fasten on to one and carry it off 
[he robber was so swift and so bold that not a gun or a stick was raised 
against him, and he got away safely with his prize. 


A Curiosity IN FALCONRY, 


That raptorial birds can be trained to attack various kinds of game is 
weil known. In the East falcons are, or were, made use of for killing 
antelopes and gazelles, and fifty years ago some of the Central Asiatic tribes 
used even to train the golden eagle to attack such formidable quarry as the 
maral, or red deer, of that region. Perhaps one of the most singular of all 
flights with hawks was that successfully perpetrated by the Sieur de Forget, 
Master Falconer to Louis XIII. of France. The King used to hawk on the 
plains of St. Denis, and the monks of the Abbey were often accustomed to 
witness the sport. One day said Louis to his Maitre Fauconnier, indicating 
the monks, ** That’s a fine lot of crows! You have no falcons that could fly 
at such game!” The Sieur de Forget smiled and said that he believed he 
had. Within a short time he had, by means of dummies dressed up in black 
gowns and surmounted by cardboard heads, to which were fastened pieces ol 
raw meat, actually broken his falcons to the quarry he had in view. At the 
next opportunity the birds were cast off, and, espying the monks, swooped 
down upon their shaven crowns and so buffeted and tore them that the holy 
men were fain to cover their heads with their cowls and take to their heels. 
The King laughed most consumedly, yet policy compelled him to reprimand 
his falconer. The monks were presently appeased by presents of game 
and suitable apology and explanation; but they never again attended 
Louis XIII.’s flights with falcons, which, perhaps, was what His Most 
Christian Majesty in his soul desired. This is an_ historical incident, 
which has, I believe, been well authenticated. 


A QUAINT NESTING-PLACE, 


Last year I recorded the fact of a hare depositing three infant leverets 
on the side of a bunker on the Willingdon Golf Links, near Eastbourne 
This spring a wheatear made her nest on the same golf links in an almost 
equally curious place, namely, underreath a temporary driving tee, made of 
stout board and covered with cocoanut matting. In spite of the dangers of 
so public a place, the wheatear successfully hatched out four young ones, 
which | am in hopes may be allowed to develop into full-grown birds. 
My attention was called to the fact of such a singular nesting site 
by a lynx eved caddie, who had previously spotted the nest, and ran 
forward to see if the nestlings were all right. 


THE MAY-FLIES AND THE CAT, 


On Sunday last I was witness of another curious little incident in the 
grounds of a golf club, this time at Burhill, near Weybridge. — Burhill course 
lies in a beautiful old park, in which oak trees flourish luxuriantly, The 
mansion house, formerly, with the park, the residence of the Dowager-Duchess 
of Wellington, makes a splendid and most commodious club-house, and on one 
side the fine old garden slopes down to the river Mole. On this lawn, on the 
hot afternoon of Whit-Sunday, thousands of May-flies were dancing up and 
down in the air, pursuing feebly the ephemeral and rather vapid career which 
Nature allots to them. The few trout in the neighbouring Mole must have 
nad a glorious time that evening and night, for | never saw the May-fly 
swarming more thickly. Enter upon the smooth-shaven lawn, where we 
were having tea, a charming grey cat, having a curiously speckled coat and 
a bushy tail. Puss had never seen a swarm of May-flies betore, and the thing 
interested her amazingly. She bounded about the lawn, chasing the big 
flies in their curious vertical, monotonous flight; and her leaps into the air 
were as amazing.as the swarm itself. The graceful movements of the cat, 
and the wonderful gathering of these ephemerida, so loved of trout and 
anvlers, formed one of those pictures which linger in the mind’s eye long 
alter the incident is past. On a good trout stream anglers, among wiom I 
count myself, would have given the world for such an appearance of //e fly of 
the year. It is a curious and unaccountable fact that on some streams at the 
present day the May-fly is conspicuous by its absence, and the season's sport is 
in consequence sadly curtailed ; for trout in some waters, unfortunately, are 
now so vastly educated that, except during May fly-time, they offer little or 
no sport with the fly. iW. A B. 
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TRAGIC YEARS. 






BY 
B. PAUL NEUMAN. 












T six o'clock every week- 
day, sharp to the 
minute, a hansom cab 

stood waiting outside the 

chambers of Mr. Martin 

Lovick, K.C., in New Square, Lincoln's Inn. It was a well- 

known rule that nothing, except some occasional matter of the 

greatest im: ortance, kep: him at chambers after six had struck. 

The cab took him to his club, where he had a rubber, glanced 

at the papers or magazin:s if he had time, and then in anothet 

hansom drove home to dinner at halt-past seven. This feature 
in his daily life was typical of the whole. He was as fast set 
in the grooves of routine as if he had been an old bachelor. As 

a matter of fact, he was fifty-five and a widower. 

Ilis name, his face and his mind all smacked of the law. 
His grandfather, old Sergeant Lovick, had enjoyed a huge 
practice, one of his uncles was a solicitor and another a special 
pleader. His face was rather flat, square, with a long pointed 
chin, nose and mouth thin and clear cut, eyes small, grey and 
piercing. 
a quick intelligence and, perhaps, a touch of obstinacy. 

On the who.e, his had been a successful if not particularly 
brilliant career. He had gained a first class in the classical 
tripos, rather nearer the bottom than the top, had thriven steadily 
at the Bar and was now in the possession of an excellent though 
not overwhelming practice. Nor was he merely a_ lawyer. 
He could appreciate good literature of the severer kind; knew 
Bacon’s essays almost by heart, had his own theory about 
Shakespeare's sonnets, but cared little for anything more recent 
than Hazlitt and Lamb, unless, indeed, it were Thackeray. As 
a young man he had played a good game of billiards, but had 
now given up the cue for the card-table. He had married young, 
and the marriage had been one of policy rather than of aflection. 
The lady, however, made him a good wife, and when, ten years 
later, she left him a widower, she left behind her a boy of eight, 
for whom an old family name, Huyshe, was revived. 

Martin Lovick was not a heartless man, and he was genuinely 
grieved by his wife’s death. One of the effects of his loss was a 
striking development of his affection for the child. Possibly the 
resemblance to the mother may at first have had something to do 
with it, but it soon stood on a firmer foundation. He was 
amazed and sometimes disturbed by the strength and novelty of 
this emotion. It seemed that a new side, a new aspect of life 
had suddenly been revealed to him. Huyshe was a preity, fai 
haired boy with blue eyes and a lovely complexion. He was not 
robust, but his good spirits were unfailing, and as he was not at 
all shy he was already a very engaging little companion. 

In a practical, common-sense way Lovick had planned the 
boy’s future from his birth; but now the thought of that future 
became to him almost an obsession. He reviewed all the 
mistakes in his own course with scrupulous care that he might 
safeguard Huyshe. No expense should be spared. ‘The little 
lad evidently had plenty of ability; he should have a real 
vood chance. 


Ilis usual expression suggested reserve, good breeding, 


How the estrangement between himself and his boy came 


about Lovick could never exactly tell, though he considered a 
hundred hypotheses. He found it hard to realise that in the 
lives of men the widest gaps are often those which open imper- 
ceptibly. With the true lawyer's mind, his analysis of his 
relations with Huyshe was severely chronological. 

There was the French governess engaged to help the boy 
with his modern languages. She had lived in the house for two 
years, and Iluyshe had grown very fond of her; so much so that 
Lovick could distin tly remember having felt pangs of something 
very like jealousy. 

’ Then there was the scarlet fever. It had been a bad attack, 
and the boy had never been quite the same since. It left a 
streak of delicacy that had helped to mar his school and college 
career. And the disappointments had certainly fostered the 






growing separation. He had neve 
reproached the lad for his failures ; 
perhaps it would have been better 
if he had. The fact that he 
refrained was due, he felt, to a 
restraint which ought not to have existed between father and son. 

When FHluyshe left the University without a degree the 
question of his future path in lite had to be discussed.  Lovick 
had quite given up any hope of seeing his son follow in his own 
footsteps, and he was greatly surprised and secretly delighted 
when the young man somewhat shame-facedly suggested that h 
should enter at his father’s Inn. Lovick gave no outward sign of 
the gratification he felt, but took the necessary steps, and in du 
course sent Huyshe to read with Vernon Crabb, wariest and 
wiliest of conveyancers. 

Three months afterwards Crabb came up to him at lunch 
time in the common room, “ Look here, Lovick,”’ he said, “ that 
boy of yours is a charming fellow, but he'll never make a lawyer. 
He's meant for something better, and he’s only wasting his tun 
here.” 

“He'll do that, wherever he is, I’m. afraid,” answered 
Lovick, and then was furious with himself for having given hi 
boy away to a stranger. 

‘“My wile will miss him, though,” the conveyancer went 
on; “he’s been making up my lists for Mudie, and she say 
she’s never had such a fine set of books. Ile’s a_ brilliant 
talker, too,”’ 

“Ah,” said Lovick, on his guard this time, * that’s how 
you spend the time in your rabbit warren, is it?” 

On this occasion Lovick had forced himself to talk th 
matter over with his son. When pressed, Hluyshe admitted 
that he had no liking for the law, and, he feared, no aptitude 
for it. 

‘Would you like to travel for a year?” the father had 
asked, 

The young man’s eyes gleamed, and Lovick turned away 
with a sigh. 

During his absence Hluyshe wrote home at pretty regula 
intervals, ‘The letters astonished his father; they were so keen 
in observation, so vivid in description, so admirable in style. 
Iwo or three giving an account of an excursion from Dresden 
to the Saxon Switzerland anda visit to Prague struck him as 
veritable little masterpieces, and he read and re-read them till he 


almost knew them by heart. But, on the whole, the letters gave 
him more pain than pleasure. Apart trom the formal phrase: 
“ Dear Father” and “ Your affectionate son,” they mizht have 


been written by one casual acquaintance to another. How he 
longed for one little outburst of affection, one little intimate 
touch, the freemasonry of love! Correct as was his literary 
taste, he would have gladly exchanged pages of almost faultless 
excellence for one survival of hearty schoo!boy slang. 

One effect, however, these letters had-——-they made him 
revise his estimate of his son’s ability. In spite of his failures, 
it was evident that he was no fool. Late as it was, be might 
yet find some delinite path in life. His letters showed that he 
was fond of pictures. Perhaps he might make something of art 
criticism. In any case, Lovick reflected, there was and would 
be plenty for the boy, even if he wished to marry and setti 
down. 

The traveller came back looking a good deal more of thi 
man and less of the boy, and to his dismay Lovick found that 
the gulf between them was wider than betore. He longed t 
greet his son with a burst of affection, but the actual word 
were, ‘Glad to see you back, Huyshe; hope you've had a good 
time.” And Huyshe’s answer had been worthy of the greetit 
“Very good, thank you, father; no rheumatism, I hope.” 

After this, time had gone on, and nothing was said about 
the young fellow seeking a new career. Every quarter-day 
found a cheque for £50 on his plate at breakfast and a smalles 


but still substantial one at Christmas and on his birthday. © 
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sion Lovick did say, “ Why don’t you make up a_ book 

you travels ? Some of those letters of yours were 
ipital lluvshe blushed like a girl and said he would think about 
& 3 e the con ition stopped and the subject dropped. 

Phe rubber at the club was over, and Lovick, taking out a 
note-book, carefully entered up the result. Tle was very proud 
of the fact that he had an accurate record of every game he 
had played for money since he left Cambridve. The clock 
howed twenty minutes to spare, and he was glad, for he had 
omething to do. 

lle walked into the reading-room and looked round. Ina 

mner by the big fireplace he saw the man he wanted, buried in 


a big armchair, a cigar in his mouth and the Spectator in his 


The very man I was looking for, MceKendric,” he s vid, 
pulling up another chair and taking a cigar from his own case. 
‘Il want you to help me. You're a great man at modern 


literature, I know.” 
“(reat, eh answered the Scotsman, smiling. ‘“ Not that, 
I'm afraid; but I do have to read a good many tons. What is it 


vou want 


Fell me some good stuff to read —quite modern.” 
“What sort—poetry?” 
“No. Lean't ind that. Novels, | suppose.” 


“Well, there’s Ge orge Meredith, of course, and Ilardy.” 


Lovick made a little gesture of impatience, 

‘| had a try at * Richard Feverel.’ Isn't there something 
ibit easier? Besides, | want it to be very modern-—what voung 
men are readins now. I want to try and understand their point 
of view.” 

‘l see. Well, now, let me think. There’s Regnart; he’s 
certainly one of the coming men. Look, Ul tell you’ what. 
I'll rite down a few books and JU'll star those that take my 
faney most.’ 

On his way home Lovick bought the lot, and glanced at 
them for a few minutes before dinner. 

“Do you know a man Kegnart?”™ he asked his son at 
dinner, 

Huyshe looked up with a quick glance of surprise and 
interest, 


* You mean the novelist 2?” 

Ilis tather nodded. 

‘| know his books I've met the man himself once.’ 
“Tlave you read * The News Commandment *?”’ 

lluyshe smuled. “ | should think so; half-a-dozen times.” 
“Oh, ts he one of your heroes?” asked Lovick, keenly « nypoy 
the animation which showed on Huyshe’s face and in his voice. 
* Tle’s wonderful; there's no one quite hke him.” 

“Do you know a book called ‘ The Tragic Years,’ by 


what was the fellow’s name? Oh, yes, Asplen. | oughtn’t to 
have forgotten that. [had an aunt who married an Asplen. | 
wonder whether he’s any connection. Have you read that ?” 


I've looked through it,” said Hluyshe, carelessly. 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Oh, piffle! Not in the same street with Regnart, of course.” 

*T don’t know,” said Lovick, a note of obstinacy creeping 
into his voice. “| rather liked the look of it. What about 
Llulse 

* Ah, he’s quite different. He's one by himself. I don't 
think he’s found himself yet. He may be anything or nothing.” 

\nd in this strain the conversation continued, Huyshe 
vrowing warmer and talking with a freedom and liveliness that 
came as a revelation to his father, who was quite sorry when 
dinner and the talk came to an end. 


It so happened that a big witness action, in which, fer a 
wonder, Lovick was not briefed, kept everything else out of the 
list, so that he had a comparatively idle day or two. He was 
able, therelore, with a clear conscience to give the evening 
to modern literature. Ile took the great Regnart first and read 
hard for a couple of hours Then he began to skip and, having 
become faintly interested in the plot, turned to the last chapter. 
Then he shook his head. 

“No good. I can't get the hang of it. Why don't they 


write like old Thack?” He looked doubtfully towards “ Vanity 
Fair.” “No; Ul go through with this job,” he muttered, and 
turned to the other five moderns. He picked up * The Tragic 
Years.’ * Let's see what Iluyshe calls pilfle,” he said. The 


dedication amused him : 
To 
The One Reader 
I should like to have 
but 
cannot get, 
The Reader 
who 
doesn’t know 
and 


wouldn't care, 
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“ Come,” he chuckled, “ this is better: he has got me, after 
all!” 

lor an hour he read steadily. Then he took a piece of 
paper and began to make notes. 

“Ile’s got too many people—it’s as_ bad as an \bstract of 
Title,” he said. “ Let’s see: I believe he’s made a bad slip 
there. No, he hasn't: it’s quite right. Of course, the entail had 
been barred. By Jove! this fellow’s got a smattering of law.” 

He took the book up again and went on reading for half-an- 
hour longer. Then he sprang up and lit a cigar. 

“This is what he calls piffle, is it? 1 don’t think much of 
Master Iluyshe as a critic.” 

lle made up she fire and settled down once more to lis 
book. 

As the hands of the clock went round, his usually immobile 
face became the theatre for a series of emotional displays. At 
one point he gave a loud exclamation, threw down the book and 
began to rummage in a drawer tili he drew forth a letter on foreign 
paper, over which he pored for some minutes before reverting to 
the book. Two or three times he chuckled loudly and smiled 
broadly, and again, an hour later, he brushed his hand across his 
eyes more than once. It was ten minutes past three when he 
closed the book and laid it gently on the table. For quite a 
quarter of an hour he sat gazing into the fire, and the expression 
on his face would have been hard indeed to decipher. Then, 
taking the book in his hand, he turned out the light and went 
softly upstairs. 


Next morning Lovick came down to breakfast at eight 
o'clock sharp, “The Tragic Years” in his hand. Half a-dozen 
times during his solitary meal he looked eagerly at the door, 
but, as it happened, Huyshe was late that morning, and his 
father, after waiting to the last moment, had to go without 
seeimg him. 

In the evening, dinner began with a little incident so strange, 
so unprecedented, that Iluyshe could hardly believe his own ears. 
It was Lovick’s invariable custom to mumble—as if he were 
heartily ashamed of it- -the well-worn English grace before meat. 
But on this occasion, instead of “ For what we are about to 
receive, may the Lord make us truly thankful,” he gabbled, “ | 
will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for thou Lord only 
makest me dwell in safety.” It was the old bedtime prayer 
which his nurse had taught him to say, kneeling in bed, fifty 
years be ore, and which he still muttered as a kind of charm 
before he turned on his right side (always the right) and com- 
posed himself to sleep. Then, quite unconscious of his slip, he 
began to talk about Regnart, asked a score of questions and 
chuckled with perfect irrelevance y at the answers. Finally, he 
powdered his cherry tart with salt instead of sugar, and jumped 
up spluttering and laughing. 

“1 don’t know what is the matter with me to-night,” he 
said, with an almost boisterous laugh quite unlike his usual 
manner. ‘Come, Huyshe, have a cigarette and the collee in my 
room.” 

Marvelling at yet another departure from the laws of the 
Medes, Huyshe obeyed. He was really concerned, and watched 
his father with grave anxiety. 

** Pour out the coffee, will you?” said his father. “Sugar, not 
salt, please. Thanks; now light up, my boy.” 

Huyshe immediately began wondering how many years it 
was since he had been called ‘“*my boy” in that tone. He felt 
that the air was charged with some new, strange element. On 
the table lay “ The Newest Commandment,” Huise’s challenge 
to the critics—* The Ilumble Ape,” and two or three other 
novels. What had come to the governor? Why did he look 
so absurdly, so unreasonably happy? Surely he couldn’t have 
been 

“ Huyshe,” said Mr. Lovick, standing with his back to the 
lire, “ we're both of us very reticent, especially with each other. 
lor years I’ve been wanting to say something to you—some- 
thing that any father might want to say to any son, and | 
couldn’t do it. And I expect it’s very much the same with 
you, eh?” 

Huyshe nodded. He could see now that his father was 
profoundly moved, and he was wroth with himself for his hateful 
surmise. 

“So all this time,” Lovick went on, “ we've b:en sitting 
opposite each other, day after day, and neither of us could 
speak.” 

Again Huyshe nodded ; it seemed to be all, even now, that 
he could do. 

Lovick turned to the bookcase, opened it, and pulled out 
‘“*The Tragic Years.” 

**But you’ve been the first to speak,” he said, opening the 
book at the dedication, “and last night I sat here for hours 
listening to you. Oh Huyshe, your ‘Tragic Years’ seemed tragic 
enough to me till I saw what you were driving at. Then, when 
I heard you telling me that you loved me, all the tragedy 
vanished. But the father in your book wasn’t quite as dense as 
I’ve been, and the son wasn’t quite as shy.” 


” 
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“ fiow did you find out ?” asked the young man, his cheeks “Ts it, father ?” asked Huyshe, in 


his voice a new t lerness 
scarlet, his eves glistening, 


that was music to Lovick. 


és Reafara T* , P tor ¢ . . o } > r} 6s Vac - ] , , 
Before I'd read a chapter through I felt at home. When Yes; of course it is, when we love tie di puty. You've 


you sent Campbell to Prague I remembered your letter—I knew got your reader, my boy, and he does know; and doesn’t he care 

the same hand had written both. Then, right through to the end, —ah! doesn’t he?” — 

] heard you talking to me.” And the cold, reserved lawyer let the veil go right up, and 
And still Huyshe could find nothing to sav: but his love and pride looked shamelessly from his h ippy face, 

eyes shone brighter and brighter, and there was no need Then Huyshe found a word to sav. 

of words. “ But it’s a poor little tree, this one, father. Yours had a 
“| used to long so,” his father went on, “ to get to the top woolsack on the top of it.” 

of the tree—any tree; but though I managed to get a fair waly A sudden flash in the father’s eyes gave him a momentary 

up, | could never manage the top. And now IL skall do it—I likeness to his son. : 

know I shall—through you, and it’s better doing that sort of “ A poor little tree?” he said. “No. It is the tree of life 


thing by deputy thaw for one’s self.” and it stands in the midst of the garden.” 


~ 


THE FULM AR PETREL. 


HE Fulmar petrel is such a beautiful sea-bird that it is 

a pity we have so few opportunities of seeing it. 

On one of the little-known Orkney Islands I first saw 

the bird, though it is only recently that a small colony 

has established itself there. But the Fulmar’s home is 

St. Kilda—* Hirta’s lovely isle’’—-where the great Atlantic 
waves are ever beating against the rocks and where, on some of 
those giant cliffs, the birds are safe from al! molestation. It is 
difficult to describe those marvellous cliffs; nowhere have I seen 
any to equal them for wild grandeur. Almost all are washed bare 
for 200ft., and then above this there are hundreds of feet of steep, 
erass-covered rock. After landing on St. Kilda I lost little 
time in making my way to the Fulmar’s haunt; but I saw that it 
meanta desperate climb before I could get my camera anywhere 
near enough to obtain successful pictures. I envied the way in 
which the brave St. Kildans climbed the most treacherous cliffs. 
The narrowest ledges or most precipitous walls of rock had no 
terrors for thein, and they skipped along them with bare 
feet or stood on the brink of the most fearsome declivities with 
as much unconcern as though they were on level pavements. | 
had many misgivings as to how I was to follow with my camera, 
but with the aid of a friendly rope which was fastened round 
my body I was helped along certain difficult places, and hauled 
up or let down in_ others. Anyway, I was determined 
that where my guides went I would go, and go I did, 
and after strenuous efforts on the part of all of us we at length 
had the bioscope in such a position that I could obtain a series of 
photographs of one of the birds. Then with my smaller bird 
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camera I stalked slowly forward, carefully pic king and choosing 
my footsteps, for beneath me there was 5oolt. and nothing 
between my ledge and the sea! 

Most of the birds had young, and it isa strange fact that th 
Fulmar petrel will sit on its egg andalmost allow itself to be lifted 
off; but when it has a young one underneath it the bird will fly away 
long before the photographer gets near enough to obtain a picture ; 
one would think that this habit would be reversed, but it 1s not so. 
However, by careful and slow stalking, | was able to make a few 
exposures on some of the less nervous birds, and then, by a 
stroke of good fortune, I saw a bird sitting by an egg; the latter 
was already beginning to crack open for the youngster’s escape. 
Alter a short but difficult climb I was able to get near enough to 
her to expose one plate, and then, as | got nearer still, she ro 
in her nest, and instead of flying away she just pushed thi 
egg under her body and sat on it. This was rather a lengthy 
but interesting pe rformance. Between the legs of the bird there 
is a small hollow space, and it is into this that the bird gets her 
egg. She stands on tip-toe, if we can imagine a bird doing such 


=P * 


athing, and then with her beak she pushes and shuffle 


egg into position. If the birds are very suddenly disturbed o1 
frightened they will fly away and carry their egg with them for 
several feet before it drops, and I saw more than one do this \s 
I was climbing along a bird above me let drop an addledegg. It 


fell within a few inches of my face, and then, exploding witha loud 
pop, smothered me with the vilest, most evil smelling liquid 
imaginable. It was many days before that smell left my clothe 





The birds are able to eject from their beaks a very pungent oil. 


, As I climbed about the cliffs the young birds repeatedly shot ai 


0. G. Like ARRIVING AT THE NEST. Copyright me, and one succeeded in smothering the bellows uf my camera 
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é rn very succe 1} aim at my boots aad clothin 
The sm of this oil is very unpleasant, and when once tt is 
your ‘thes, it is many weeks before the smell really goes. 
lhe natives extract thi from the birds and use it in rather 
I tive lam Che interiors of the cottages smell strongly ot 
this oil throughout t vea 


Phe lulmat | ret 1 mn Live staple food supply of the 
St. Kildans, and on or about August 12th they begin to collect 


the young bird every man in the smal ommunity goes forth 

med with ropes, and certain parts of the cliffs are portioned off 
for the different families. “The men at work down the cliffs send 
ip large bundles of the birds, and the women and children carry 


} 


these down to the village by the shore. liere they are first 
lucked, and then cleaned and salted, and packed away in barrels 
for future use. 
The popula 
tion ol alee 
Kilda is about 
seventy, and 
each man, 
woman and 
child is sup- 
plied with 
about 300 
birds apiece. 
| have tasted 
roast puffin, 
and that was 
bad enough, 
and if the 
roasted 
Fulmar tastes 
anything like 
that, I am 
sorry fot the 
natives, who, 
for about nine 
months of the 
year, live on 
this rather re 
markable diet. 
The petre! 
loves a_ wild 
home, and 
these wvreat 
F Western cliff 
YOUNG FULMAR AND EGG. are covered 
with countless 

thousands of birds. I have seen more than one of his haunts, 
but for romantic grandeur there is no place to touch those 
towering rocks of St. WKiida, where the raven, peregrine 
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falcon and myriads of sea-birds also find a safe and secure 


home. Oniver G. Pike. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Pun Wittows.—l. 


ROBABLY no vroup of hardy trees contains so many 

varying forms as are found in the family of trees called 

Salix, and every year adds to their numbers. The 

nomenclature, until the publication of the Kew Hand 

List containing the Salix, was confused, some Willows 

] ivingy as many as a dozen dillerent names, or the same name 

had been applied to two or three distinct plants by various 

withorities. A great many of the hybrid forms, however, are of 

litte or no value for planting, though they are interesting 

botanically. \ dozen or more of these hybrids have been 

described at various times as true species, but have since been 

proved to be hybrids, as exactly identical plants have been 
raised by artilicial crossing. 

Willows vary in size from shrubs a few inches high to 
large trees, reaching a height of Soft. to 1ooft., and are ot 
ome importance economically in furnishing osiers for basket- 
making, etc.; while from Salix alba a light, tough wood is 
obtained, and is much used for the making of cricket- 
bats. Willows will grow almost anywhere, and in any soil, 
always provided there is plenty of moisture available for the 
roots. The tollowing Willows will be found to include only 
those which can be recommended for general planting, no 
attempt being made to deal with the host of varying torms 
found in this genus, the majoritv of them of interest only to 
the botanist or the Willow mcier ' 

The UN kite Willow (Salix alba This is a widely dis‘ributed Willow, 
eing found throughout Europe and Asia and in Nort: \lirics, It develops 
into a tree sometimes Solt, high, with a tru ik Sit. or Ol’. In diameter. r 
eaves are narrow and covered on both surlaces with fine, white, silky hairs. 


The wood is valuable for various purposes, while the bark is useful for 





tanning, There are two good varieties, of which one is var, argentea(S. alba 
regalis) Tnhis bears leaves that are much more silvery than those of the type, 
ut this character gradually disappears with age It is very striki win a 
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voungy state Ihe 
variety called 
ccerulea has leaves 
which when 
ruffle! by the 


aAmMmbigha 
This is a shrub 
rare 'y exce -din , 
1Sin. in height, 
th « main 
branches running 
along th « 
ground, while the 
smaller twigs 
spring from them 
nearly erect. 
The leaves are 
dull green and 
roughened in 
appearance, It 
is a native of 
europe 


S, angusti- 





jofia is a native 
of the Caucasus 
and Northern 
Asia, and makes 
a small tree with 
thin, wiry OU. G. Pike, Copyrignt. 
branches and A FULMAR PETREL ON THE WING. 
small narrow 

leaves, It is a comparatively new introduction to this country, but wiil be an 
acquisition from its graceful and semi-pendulous habit. 

Zhe Weefing Wiliow.(S5. babylonica).—This is a well-known tree, and 
for a long time was supposed to be a native of Western Asia, and to be 
issociated with Bible history, but it has since been proved to be a native 
of Japan, = [t is, without exception, the mest beautiful weeping tree we have, 


a well-grown specimen forming a feature in the landscape which cannot be 


improved upon, The leaves are of a most pleasing siade of green. The 
main branches are usually erect, while the smaller ones are slender and 
pendulous. The var annularis is of much the same habit as the type, 
but the leaves are thicker in texture and curiously twisted and contorted. 

S. cesia,. —This is a shrub native of the mountains of Switzerland and 
South-Western Europe. The shoots are usually short jointed and ar 
clothed with small oblong or rounded leaves. This is sometimes grafted as 


a standard, when it makes a round and pretty, though rather formal, tree. 
Zhe Sage Willow (S. candida).—This is a native of North Americ: 
and is very beautiful, with long pointed leaves covered on both surfaces with 
dense, silky h: irs, which gives it a silvery white appearance. It requires a 
drier situation than is usually given to Willows, 
The Common Sailow (5. Caprea or Goat Willow) is a native of Europ: 


and North Asia, and is also common in many parts of this country, the 


catkins of this species being usuaily the ones gathered for ** Palm” at Easter- 
tide. tis ina wild state a large shrub in this country, The Kilmarnock 
Willow is a pretty, though rather formal, weeping tree. 

S. cinerea. —This is a native of Europe and parts of Asia, and is a 


strong-growing tree, There are two good varieties, viz., Medemii—this 
differs from the type in being much earlier to flower, the catkins opening in 
February or early March if the weather is fvourable—and tricolor, the only 
Willow with variegated leaves, which are yellow and green edged with red. 


It is, unfortunately, not strong in growth 


Some BRAUTIFUL SPRING-FLOWERING SHRUBS FORSYTHIA SUSPENSA 
rHIS may be classed as one of the best of the many spring-flowering 
shrubs. I have seen it very fine on many occasions, but never better than it 
is this year, forming a beautiful colour picture with its long, graceful stems 
wreathed from end to end with exquisite golden yellow flowers, It is 
usually recommended for associating with dwarf evergreens, as it stands up 
well above them, and its flowers gain from the contrast with the dark green 
leaves of its neighbours. Its possibilities as a climber are, however, as great 
or greater, and when properly treated it is bound to give satisfaction. In 
my garden [ have the end of a neighbouring stable abutting into the 
middle of the hedge dividing the two gardens; in fact, it is built right on 


the beundary-line. This unsightly brick wall, some 15ft. wide by raft. 
high, is, of course, in a most conspicuous place. It also faces due south, 
and the ground is very hot and dry. After trying several climbers, all ol 
which failed, I put in a plant of F. suspensa som: five years ago, and it has 
long since covered the whole of the wall. The main stems are tied to wires, 
and the flowering branches are all »wed to hang as they will, 


SPRING-FLOWERING TREES 


Of the smaller trees that bloom in spring, the Almond is, of course, the 
first to make a show, and this is followed by the double Peaches in their 
pink and white forms. The form-r were magnificent this spring, as, indeed, 
they are practically every year; but they require to be planted ayainst a 
dark background to show to the best advantage. The double white Peach 
(Prunus persica var. flore alba pleno) has double white rosette-like flowers, 
but it is not quite so free as the pink forms. The old double pink Peach 
(Prunus persica var. flore roseo pleno) is still, perhaps, the best of its class 
and can always be depended on to make a display. In addition to the 
flowers, I have seen old trees of this carry a fair crop of truit, which has 
ripeved in favourable season; and was of fair flavour, though the skin has been 
tough. Before the double Peaches are fairly past, the flowering Cherries 


begin to appear, and of these the double wnite Gean (Prunus Avium var 
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flore pleno) is one of the first and most striking to come into bloom The 
flowers are profusely borne on the stout stems, and are very showy on plants 
of any size The double pink Cherries (Prunus Pseudo-cerasus and varieties) 


re also showy, and this year they have been particularly beautiful, especially 
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the variety called J. HI. Veitch. The various flowering Crab Apples (Pyrus), 
Cratzzus and Laburnums prolong the season of tlower, so that where a 
judicious selection of flowering trees is planted there is always a certainty 
of plenty of variety of colour every spring. J. CLARK, 


NIGHT PHOTOGR APHY. 


HOTOGRAPHLY, by its very name, claims to be a child 
of Light; and if photography is possible at night it is 
so in spite of the night’s darkness, not because of it. 
To obtain photographs by night we must either pro- 
ceed at the appropriate season to the Land of the 

Midnight Sun, or else find some other illuminant for our subject, 
whatever it be. In tropical climates and amid Alpine snows 
it is often easy to obtain photographs by moonlight, the exposure 
running into minutes; but the results, except for a certain odd 
flatness, are usually of the appearance of poorish daylight 
exposures. Photographs which give something resembling an 
approximate moonlight ellect are in nine cases out of ten actually 
daylight ‘snaps, taken full into the face of the sun, the latter 
being concealed behind a heavy cloud. <A rippling water fore- 
ground betrays them by indicating that they were taken instan- 
taneously, a feat impossible to perform by the aid of the weak 
rays of genuine moonshine. 

' Nevertheless, although difficulties stand in the way of real 
night photography, interest in the subject has just been revived 
by the founding of a soc iety whose sole aim is the study of this 
rather neglected branch of camera work. Mr. A. H. Blake, the 
originator and, at present, the secretary of the Society of Night 
Photographers, is a well-known pictorialist and an enthusiastic 
photographic investigator, and it is to be hoped that his new 
venture will succeed. Its chief interest, of course, will be in the 
solving of the problem of exposures by artificial light in the open 
air, which have hitherto been largely a matter of rule of thumb 
and guesswork. As some of the illustrations accompanying 
these notes prove, it is possible to obtain exceedingly beautiful 
effects in our city streets at night now that are lamps and 
incandescent gaslights are so commonly in use. But the 
measuring with any accuracy of the precise actinic power of 
these lamps when a number of them are in the field of view or 
only a trifle beyond it is still very difficult. And the technical 
question of how to avoid extremes of over and under exposure 
on one and the same plate, how to prevent halation and 
minimise excessive heaviness in the shadows, are well worthy 
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of examination. Night photography is not one of those things 
which can be learnt and lectured on in the laboratory; it must 
be studied first-hand by actual practice. As far as the present 
writer knows, only one text-book treating of this particular style 
of night photography has so far been published, and it is written 
by Mr. Robert Dykes, the author of some of our illustrations. 
l’ractical though it is, we may hope that the literature of the 
subject may soon be added to by further volumes from the same 
or trom other pens, j 

It will be observed that almost all night photographs of the 
tvpe of which we are writing (we do not allude to astronomical, 
moonlight or flashiight pictures) include the source of light— 
the lamps, the shop windows or what not. If the source of the 
light is not visible within the margin of the picture, there is 
almost always no means of telling that the photograph was taken 
at night at all; it might almost seem to be daylight, unless an 
expanse of black sky is included. Because we have to photo 
graph a lamp or lamps, and at the same time expose on patches 
of tone or absolute blackness, it is evident that an excess of 
contrast will be present, and we run the risk of getting, in our 
negative, the ugly fault known as halation (a halo or light 
spreading in the brightest parts). Of course, backed plates must 
be used, but even backing will not prevent halation in the worst 
cases. ‘The use of negative paper has been suggested, instead of 
plates, and the idea isa good one, fot paper clearly cannot act 
as mirror to the pencils of light in the way that the back of a 
glass plate does. The awkward thing about negative paper is 
its slowness ; the fastest negative paper is only as sensitive as 
an ‘ordinary ” slow plate. We ate inclined to think that the 
German “ Agfa-Isolar”’ plates, in which the backing is coated 
between the emulsion and the glass and dissolves away in an 
acid fixing-bath, may perhaps turn out to be a satisfactory 
substitute; and it is worth attention that Messrs. Lumiere 
of Lyons, the inventors of the autochrome plate, have recently 
patented an anti-halation roll film. In the jong run it will be 
found that no plate, paper or filin will be able to make much 
headway among night photographers if its sensitiveness 1s 
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thie rmer he gets beautiful reflections of the lights in t vet and the enlargement cannot show spreading which does not 


exist in the original. Ona misty night 
a certain amount of halation looks 
natural enough, but in ordinary weathe 
we are far more often in danger of 
eetting too much than too little. 

rhe apparatus for night photo 
graphy, then, should consist of a focus 
ing camera, mounted on a tripod, and 
provided, for its protection in rainy 
weather, with a voluminous waterproof 
jlocussing cloth. The lens should be 
of large aperture, and should have a 
projecting hood to shield its glass from 
extraneous rays of light which might 
cause flare. <A spirit-level must be 
carried, otherwise, in comparative dark- 
ness, the apparatus may be off the 
Straight, when buildings or lamp-posts 
which are included may sufler from 
the well-known phenomenon of 
“drunkenness " —an_ irritating fault, 
only to be remedied (and then only 





? with difficulty) by tilting in enlarging. 

CANDLEMANERS' ROW, Lastly, the lens should either have a 

cap for removal by hand, or an ever-set 

pavements: with the latter, an increase of detail in the shutter with a bulb release, the former being preferable. When 
ulow sut in either sort of weather he himself must b brightly-lighted carriages, trams or motor-cars approach the 


f Spartan endurance and his camera 


One of the first successful picture 

of this class was of the Llouses of Parlia 
nt by night, by Mr. W. M. Edmonds 
ind was exhibited in the year 1895. In 
the following year Mr. Paul Martin 
roused great interest in photographi 


les by his remarkable series of views 


of the metropolis by night. Progress is 
juick in the photographic world, and 
the improvement in lenses since these 
lates has been enormous and the facili- 
ties for night photography consequently 
increased lhe necessity for extreme 
speed and depth of focus in lenses tor 
cinematograph work has resulted in the 
manufacture of instruments with which 
a sharp picture can be obtained, at full 
iperture, on a very small plate, the 


sharpness being to all intents and 
purposes (in) such open subjects as 
those we are considering) universal. <A 
lens of F'/4, working on a 341n. by 24in. 
plate, would m to be just the thing 


{ night photography, and its price is 

w not prohibitive. To start with a 
mall negative, ind subsequcntly 
enlarge, not only gives the operator the 


advantage of being able to produce 
harp pictures at a fast aperture, but 





minimises halation as well. The lateral 


preading from. the unp-lights is less 


a negative where those lamps are ST. GILES CATHEDRAL. 
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scene, and threaten to cross the field of view, the lens should be 
closed until they have crossed or disappeared, or their lamps will 
leave horizontal trails of light on the plate, ruled inexorably 
across our subject, and spoiling it completely. For this reason 
it is absolutely necessary for the photographer to keep a watchful 

on his view all the time he is exposing. To have to re-set a 
shutter every time a temporary stopy e of this sort occurs is not 
only troublesome, but may cause shifting of the apparatus. 

With regard to the development of night-exposed plates, 
the beginner cannot be safer than when using a tank developer 
in which is a dilute glycin solution. If dish development is 
preferred, pyro-soda is recommended, but very weak, and the 
process of development may be prolonged to as much as half-an- 
hour. [Every five minutes or so the used developer IS poured off, 
and fresh-made solution poured on in its place. The photo- 
grapher must not be in too much hurry with development. Our 
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on glass, a transparency print—carbon is in some respects the 
best, but an ordinary lantern plate is nearly as good——and fran 
this, backed with white paper. Warp Muir. 
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object is to coax out every atom of detail in the shadows while 
at the same time not allowing the high-lights to clog into solid 
blacks. A thin negative is our aim; so thin, indeed, that 
portions of it may consist of the so-called “clear glass.” This 
being the case, absolute cleanliness in drying the negative is 





essential. Dust and specks settling on a “clear-glass” area 
will show in the print with painful distinctness, and even streaks 
and tear-drops of what is supposed to be clean water will make a 
mark. The negative, therefore, when taken from the washer, must 
not merely be set up to dry in a dustless atmosphere, but must also 
be mopped, cautiously, with a soft piece of linen, or wiped with 
a pledget of cotton-wool free from hairs. Printing may, of 
course, be done in any process the worker happens to prefer, but 
of the ordinary processes, platinotype, with its delicate greys, is, 
perhaps, the favourite. It may be mentioned, however, that a 
very fine way of obtaining the vivid brilliancy in the high-lights 


Which ought to be a characteristic of night pictures is to make, LEITH LOCKS BY NIGIT. 
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OLMI LACY is not only one of Herefordshire’s but also, in some measure, distinction of form, and does not in its 

most nnportant and historic seats; it is also among exterior qualities equal its neighbour and contemporary, Stoke 4 

the most delightful. The present house is not much I:dith. ‘The decorative reserve so noticeable outs de is, however, ‘ 

more than two hundred years old. But it took the entirely abandoned when the threshold is crossed. The art of the i 

place and probably used the foundations of one wood-carver, personified by Grinling Gibbons, and the art of the ] 
erected under Henry VILL, and even that is termed a re-building. plasterer, which reached its climax in England in the days of Si 
lhe Karly Mediweval house, however, is likely to have been Christopher Wren, are both splendidly illustrated at Holme Lacy, 
tuated next to the church, in the flat meadows by Wye side, while the large and simply treated wall panels are a fit background 
ereas | Scudamore, esquire of the body to King Hal, to the portraits of the men and women who have dwelt hers, and 
on higher and more broken ground. ‘The result is a home of whom the more remarkable form the link between the present 
| essing all the charm of ancient inhabitance, yet so placed as Palladian house and its Tudor predecessor—the dwelling of the 

t fler all that our own age demands in the matter of situation. Scudamores of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It stands on a flat-topped spur that descends from the hill lands Whether the Scudamores came over with the Conqueror and 
1, between Hereford and Ross, distantly guard rather than lirst settled in Wiltshire need not be discussed. The gilt of Fulke’s 
‘ e'y gird the swift-running river. The eastern edge of the Mead to the newly founded Cistercian Abbey of Dore by Walte: 
pur tia quickly towards it, whereas to the south the ground de Scudamore in the fourteenth year of King Stephen’s reign 
tly drops in terraces to embanked ponds and then rises again shows that the family had, ere that, affected a settlement in the 
e bold heights of the wild, well-timbered park which sweeps south-west corner of Herefordshire. The land of Ewyas—‘“ region 
round to the westand north. The views from the windows of the of euphonious name and ancient landmarks and beyond measure 
east elevation and trom the broad, open lawn in front of it are beautiful,” as Mr. A. G. Bradley terms it—held them then, 

umong t choice ones of a choice district; but even more and Wentchurch, early and late, has been, as Leland found it, ) 

emarkable are the ime aspects seen as vistas down the creen “the eldest Ilouse of the Escuedamores of Herefordshire.” 
es, walled in by mighty yew hedges, some of which still ut his information respecting this family was not derived 
ubimit to the topiarists shears, while others have risen to the from the owner of Kentchurch, but from * Skidmore of the 

ht of independence. These latter may well have belonged to Court,” and he must have been Jolin Scudamore, Henry VIIT.’s : 
the older house, and though the latter, dating probably from the esquire of the boijy who built the earlier Holme Lacy house. 
yst-Kestoration re-Luilding, are still clipped, their fantastic out- That parish and manor, as the name shows, were part of the 
ne » well shown in the illustration remind us how difficult possessions acquired after Senlac by Walter de Lacy. To a 
it is to keep Nature’s growths in perpetual leading-strings. The cadet of the lords of Kentchurch it seems to have come by 
house itself, a hollow square with an open side to the west and marriage early in the tifteenth century, if not belore, and several 
four wings treated pavilion fashion, is built of the local purple-red generations ot the family had lived there before it was possessed 
indstone, with a lighter-coloured and more docile ashlar fot by “Skidmore of the Court.” Being ‘tof the Court,” he was 
rnices and balustrading, for architraves and pediments. — It is able to improve his financial position, and some years aftet 
nified in ts outstretching mass, but lacks not merely ornament, its dissolution the site and demesne lands of Abbey Dore 
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yright LEAD MERCURY. 
themsel\ presently to him in Matters of Speedy Execution.” 
He had reached the ripe age of eighty-five ere he passed away 
in 1571. Portraits of himself and of his second wite, Sibyll, 


daughter of Watkin Vaughan of Hergest, hang on the northern 
wall of the saloon, and at the opposite end of the room may be 
seen his grandson, Su Joh ,and his great-grandson, Sit James, 
men of much note in the days of Elizabeth and James, lhe 
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Scudamores combined a love of learning with prowess in the 
field. They are the admired friends of poets and of scholars, 
but they are skilled in arms and in horsemanship. Sir John 
serves at Court as one of the ushers, and as such he appears in 
the full-length portrait in the saloon. He is standard-bearer to 
the Corps now known as the Gentlemen-at-Arms, but then as the 
Pensioners. He is sheriff for his county, sits in Parliament as 
its member and is of the 
Council for Wales. But he is 
also a benefactor to the new 
|LLibrary at Oxford, so that its 
founder, Sir Thomas Bodley, 
while thanking him for his 
“Sweet Conversation,” con 
fesses that he “owes hima 
luty as well as Friendship.” 
by him also is Sir James 
“most esteemed”; but he is 
less of a bookman than his 
father before him or his son 
after him, and more of a 
soldier. He is the very type 
of that revival of chivalry 
which made an imitation of 
mediawval tournaments a 
favourite pastime at the Courts 
of Elizabeth and of James. 
Not only country palaces had 
tilt-yards, but also Whitehall 
and St. James’s. Their fre- 
quent use and the gallant 
deeds performed in them by 
Prince Henry and the vounger 
nobles are known to readers of 
“ The Progresses of James I.” 
The armour worn and_ the 
huge lance used on these occa 
sions may be seen in the por 
trait of Sir James Scudamore 
in the Holme Lacy saloon. 
Of this gallant knight's horse- 
manship we get an admirable 
description written by his son- 
in-law many years after his 
death. John Higford of Dixton 
in Gloucestershire came of 
age while Elizabeth was still 
Queen, and therefore had _per- 
sonal knowledge of her times 
as wellas of those of the first 
Stewarts. When he died in 
1657, he left behind him a 
large manuscript which was 
published under the title of 
** Institutions, or Advice to his 
Grandson.” Therein we read: 


A knight on horseback is one 
of the goodliest sights in the world. 
Methinkes I see Sr. James Scudamore, 
your thrice noble grandfather, a brave 
man of armes both at tilt and barriers 
after the voyage of Cales and the 
Canary Islands (wherein he performed 
very remarkable and signal service 
under the conduct of the Earl of 
Issex) enter the tilt yard in a hand- 
som: equipage, all in compleate armor 
embellished with plumes, his beaver 
close, mounted upon a very high 
bounding horse (Lhave seen the shooes 
of his horse glister above the heads of 
all the people) and when he came to 
the encounter or shock, brake as many 
spears as the most, her Majesty () 
Elizabeth with a train of ladies like 
the Starrs in the firmament and the 
whole Court looking upon him with 
a very gratious aspect. And when he 
came to reside with Sr. John Scuda- 
more his father (two braver gentlemen 
shall I never see together at ore time 
such a father such a son) himself and 
other brave Cavalliers ani some of 
“ COUNTRY LIFE.” their menials and of his suit Ze man 
age every morning six or more brave 
weli-vidden horses, every horse brought forth by his groom in such decency, 
order and honour that Holme Lacy, at that time, seemed not onely an 
\cademy but even the v ‘ry Court of a Prince. 

It must, however, have been more than his prowess in the 
tilt-yard, or even in the Cadiz expedition; it must have been 
something in his character and mind that made Edmund Spenser, 
the poet, single him out by name, “for his worth that all men 
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warn the young man that his health 
would suffer. ‘ Book it not too much” 
was the unusual advice the Oxford don 
had to give to the country gentleman, 
over whom he gained a strong ascend- 
ancy, and made him the most con- 
scientious of Anglican laymen. Ought 
he to hold church property and tithes, 
though his ancestors might have paid 
cash for them, while churches lay ruined 
and cures unendowed ? He appealed 
to Laud, who answered in the negative, 
and eventually he restored tithes, re- 
paired churches and built parsonages in 
half-a-dozen parishes. First and fore- 
most was the case of Abbey Dore, 
where he found that “sometimes 48, 
and sometimes 50 Shillings Sterling, 
and no more, was paid to John Phelyps 
under the style of Wages for serving 
the Cure.” This was certainly a poor 
payment for very rough work, for we 
hear that the curate “read Prayers under 
an Arch of the old demolished Church, 
to preserve his Prayer - Book from 
wett in rainy weather.” Not only the 
Abbey’s domestic buildings but the nave 
of its minster were gone. ‘The grand 
Early English transepts and _ choir, 
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however, still stood, though they 
were roofless. Lord Scuda- 
more’s roof is a_ remarkable 
example of woodwork still striv- 
ing to be Gothic, as being part 
of a Gothic fabric, while the 
screen, being no part of tie 
structure, is of the usual Re- 
naissance type, and ranks with 
those at Croscombe in Somerset 
and St. John’s in Leeds as 
among the finest that remain to 
us of that age. As the burial- 
place of his ancestors and their 
habitual place of worship, the 
church of Holme Lacy was not 
in so parlous a state, but he “ re- 
paired and adorned it,” and in 
1626 gave it new plate and an 
iron chest with three locks to 
keep it in. It must have been 
much later in his career before 
the charming font was placed 
there. It is so much of the age 
of Wren that it may only have 
come in time. 
Palladian fonts were generally 
of marble, as we know from 
Wren’s city churches. The 
Holme Lacy example of stone, 
sculptured with admirable free- 
dom if not with great finish, 
really deserved inclusion in Mr. 
I’. Bond’s recent book on Fouts. 
In the chancel of the church lie 
“Skidmore of the Court” and 
his wife in alabaster on an altar 
tomb, while many of their de- 
scendants are commemorated on 
the walls. The great south door 
of the church should be noticed 
for its fine condition of colour 
and texture and for the clever 
way the old hinges are made to 
leave room for the lesser door. 
Of alterations and additions at 


his successor’s 
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his seat we hear nothing during the early part of Lord Scuda- 
more’s career; but he was a keen agriculturist, and turned his 
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attention to the improvement and 

- making. 

lhe well-known Redstreak apple 

was 

Of no regard, till 
rand 


development of cider 


Scudamor skilful 


Improv'’d her, and by courtly discipline 
Paught her the sav ive nature to forget. 
The result of his care was that, 
in the next century, a writer tells 
us that * Cyder made of this Sort 
of Fruit is frequently made a 
Present of to Foreign Princes; 
and has the Honour to be highly 
valued by them.” He also con 
tinued the family traditions ol 
horse-breeding, and senta present 


of horses to the Duke of Buck 
ingham. It was through the 
Duke that he obtained the Irish 
Viscountcy in June, 1628. The 


expedition to ‘Rochelle was in 
preparation, and 
real atfection and esteem for 
Buckingham had induced him to 
volunteer under him, and he was 


Scudamore’s 


with him at Portsmouth in the 
following August when Felton 
struck his fatal blow. The six 


years that followed this event he 
spent largely in study and in home 
pursuits at Holme Lacy, but in 
1634 he went as Ambassador to 


the Court of France. Though 
he welcomed Milton and othe 
men of Puritan leanings when 
they visited Paris, he added a 


cry against the Laudian policy 
by declining to worship, as his 
had done, at the 
I fuguenot churches and by fitting 
up a private chapel with altar 
and candlesticks at the embassy. 
Hereturned in 1639, toberece 


predec essors 


ved 
by a great mounted concourse of 


Herefordshire 


ventlemen and 


farmers to take him home to Holme Lacy, where open house 


was kept that Christmas for two weeks and 


five days, and 
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‘ We are however, rr 
mm led nu Ute 1939 leasts by 
two oa tatoie t portion ol 
( \ ch ! biustrate 
| y mot i in VA 
ith that whore tret Y I 
} ! eneth dad 1 thre ) 
I us Cetin Mably 
ind = \ wh i] ired il Live 
pa ist tutu but the 
ire laree and itmtleresting ex 
im} | Iie whl i 
illu ‘ hea thre unusu 
feature of bein fitte between 
each pra ol eu with t 
rere entral one, Phe ties 
tabie owe el IS In thie 
rvant hall, bu thre liorht 
id not peri t it bein 
photographed. It 1 ft. long, 
and the upper rail along one 
ile ind th two ends 1 


irved much more ambitiously 


than 1 usual mn uch pieces 
of turniture, wi s<crol alter 
the italian manner It 
is probably of the time ol p ht FONT IN 
(dueen kelizabetl but 1 a 
tinct from any shown in Mr. Macquoil’s recent work on 
lung » furnitur 

Lord Scudamore remained for three years and ten months in 
durance. A man ot lis character and views was considered by 
the Parliament to be safer in their custody than at large until 
the triumph of their cause was assured. Then, by means of a 
heavy com] tion, he bought off the sequestration on hi 
estates and returned to live at Holme Lacy, whence he helped 


foanciaily many a distressed Royalist and ejected cleric, from 
ly yps, such as Mathew Wren, his former diocesan and the 
uncle of Sir Christopher, down to the parochial clergy of hi 


neighbourhood Bishop Kennett estimated the total sum of his 
bene tions to the church at / 50 0, and after the Restoration 
un Act of Parliament was passed to legalise the endowments he 

id made. Yet neither onsiderable expenditure nor his 
| r during he Civil Wars, whi were compcted to have 
exceeded / 37,000, In any way crippled his resources, and, 
t u the rebuilding of Holme lLacv was certainly carried 


on ind completed by HIS successor, it appears to have 


been mitiated by him, he character ol it ind the 
charm of th incient gardens that environ it have already 
veel usitlded to, an ue well represented in the illustrations 
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that accompany this article. But a more particular description 
f its salient features and turther examples of the fine decorative 
work which gives so much distinction to the interior will appeat 


next week, | 


A FIV E-POUND TROVT., 


HI: first glimpse of him was caught while spinning a 
minnow in the Manse Pool one June morning. The 
flieht of the minnow could be seen as | spun it across 
the dark depths to the shallower water near the rivet 
bank. Indeed, how exciting it was on this typical 

bright and beautiful summer morning to observe sometimes as 
many as four trout following in the rear of the lure spinning to 


perfection ! Truly it was fascinating sport. The trout were 
teeding well. The first dozen casts rewarded me with three nice 


trout averaging fully 4lb. each. IL saw all three distinctly bolt 
minnow, treble hooks andall. None of them took the bait until it 
was a few yards from the river’s edge. One of the trout in 
particular raced after the white-bellied object in the boldest 
manner from the moment it 
alighted beneath a ledge of rock 
near the middie of the pool, but 
evidently preferred to play with 
its prey until it saw it about to 
escape, and then it darted at 
and swallowed the minnow in 
greedy style. Certainly, before 
setting out it seemed just that 
sort of day on which a_ bait 
fisher using small minnows and 
fine tackle would succeed, and, 
so far, | was quite contented 
with what had come to the cree! 
| was now near the “tail” of 
llere, on the far side, 
there Was a | prey ledve Ol ror k, 


the pool. 


the top of which was about a 
foot below the surface of the 
Waler. 
that this was the place where a 


| nere could be 1 o doubt 


big trout was almost sure to 
turk. And if he were there 
minnow was surely the best 
lure with which to entice him to 
come out from his hiding-place. 
Minnow is a searching ‘ure, and 
will kill those trout which rarely, 
if ever, come up to the fly. 
Accordingly | was not surprised 
when, at the second cast in the 
Vicinity of this ledge of rock, | 
hooked and landed a fine, though 
dark-coloured, trout of considet 
ably over ib. in weight. Bui 
more was to fellow this capture 
and more than | expected. As 
| worked the minnow, this time 
a little too large for the spinner, 
over the foot of the pool, | 
all at once caught sight of a 
long, dark shadow in its -rear. 
But the shadow vanished as 
quickly as it had come, and 
1 was left speculating as_ to 


CHURCH “C.L Whether it was a_ trout. \ 
minute later, however, | got 
a better giimpse of the shadow. It was a trout, sur 


enough, and the biggest | had ever seen in the river. | both 
saw and felt it meddle with the minnow, and | thought I had 
it well hooked when the line became slack. On drawing the 
pinner in for inspection I saw that the trout had bitten off the 
tail of the minnow, that part extending past the treble hooks. 
\ssuredly this was hard luck, but | had the idea that the trou! 
miught yet be caught with a fresh minnow, since there was the 
evidence that it had only tasted the bait without any of the stec 

The next cast this great trout, which | judged to weig 
tib. or 5lb., followed for about as many yards in the wake of my 
lure, when suddenly it stopped, circled quickly, and returned 
whence it had come—to the dee p watel below the le dge of rock. 


1 about 


I saw no more of the trout until one dav two weeks 
later, when the river was at very low summer level. Phe 
conditions for worm-fishing were ideal, since the river’s bed 


was remarkably tree from that weed which usually collects in a 
At the top of the pool aire dy referred to 
there was a narrow gorge, down which the water swept with a 
strong rush. Just below this gorge there was a large boulder, 
and the eye of any practised fisherman could determine that the 


shrunken water. 


eddy immediately in its rear was a typical resting-place fot 
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feeding trout, especially in the present low state of the 
water. I was using a light r4ft. rod, a cast of the 
finest drawn gut, a Stewart hook and a tempting brandling 
worm. It was about 5 a.m., and an hour’s fishing had only 
resulted in the capture of one trout. The streams were in excellent 
order ; but the trout lying in them had not yet commenced to feed. 
It often happens, however, that one gets an odd, big trout when, 
to use the common phrase, there is nothing doing. So when 
within casting distance of the boulder | anticipated a trout. | 
kept low and cast directly upwards. It was a splendid cast. 
The worm fell lightly on the top of the boulder and thence into 
the clear and comparatively still water of the eddy. No sooner 


had it alighted there than the line shot forward. It would 
have been maduess to strike. I merely raised the point of 
the rod, and at once knew a big fish had been hooked. _ It 


commenced its fight for liberty by boring steadily up the edge 
of the rough water. Could this be the monster trout of the pool ? 
| kad not yet caught a glimpse of him. When he neared the 
top of the gorge my quarry lay quite still for at least two 
minutes, hugging the dry stones at the side of the river. But 
the taut line, on which | now put a little strain, had its effect at 
last. The trout yielded at first quietly, but a moment or two 
later, with signs which showed unmistakably his fighting 
qualities, he rushed full speed down stream. It was 
necessary to let out line and run to keep up with him. 
What a trout! I saw his beautiful proportions as he dashed 
past me, his back appearing to be thickly marked with large 
black spots. Once in the broad, deep pool he had more scope 
to roam about, and he set about doing so with a vengeance. 
Across to the other side of the river he went, and settled down 
somewhere in the shadow of the ledge 
of rock. I was now convinced that 
this must be the same trout that I had 
seen a fortnight ago, or why did he 
make straight for the place in ques- 
tion? For some minutes he sulked, 
after the manner of a salmon. But 
I felt that | had now more control 
over him. The line was wound in, and 
the monster of the pool came gradually 
towards me. I| was determined, if 
possible, to tire him out thoroughly, and 
then lead him on to a bed of gravel. 
But it was not to be. This trout 
played the game well. He came 
straight into the shallow water, where 
I could see him quite distinctly, floun- 
dered and broke the gut just where a 
lead-drop had been fixed. In another 
moment he was lost to sight in the 
shadow of the ledge of rock. 

In August of the same year the 
river came down in heavy spate. | 
can remember the day very well. It 
was a Saturday afternoon and there 
were four fishers angling in the Manse 
Pool, one of whom was a _ youthful 
villager and another — myself. The 
water was in grand trim and we 
were getting plenty of trout. Sud- 
denly the young villager seemed to 
be in difficulties. He expressed the 
opinion that he was fast in some 
obstacle, and I took his rod with the 
view to endeavouring to free the line. 
To my surprise I felt something 
wobble at the end of it. I put on 
strain and the something yielded, and 
in response to further pressure moved 
down the pool. Owing to the dis- 
coloured condition of the water none 
of us could see what it was that was 
hooked, until all at once the yellow 
form of a huge trout showed itself upon 
the surface. Happily the gut cast was 
strong for there was not much line in 
the small reel. The fight was, to my 
surprise, this time short and sharp, for 
I had now no doubt that this was my 
old friend whose haunt lay out there 
where the water to-day seethed and 
tumbled. He did not give much 
trouble. Exhausted he was brought 
to the side, and the youth had him 
by the gills in the twinkling of an 
eye. “He rushed off to the village 
almost immediately with his precious 
prize. It was weighed at the inn, 
scaled 5}1b., and sold for half-a-crown 
to an angler staying there. True, F M/ Sutliff 
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I had the satisfaction of landing this splendid fish, but 
the worst of it was that it was not wholly mine after all, 
and I have never been an angler who has gloried over the 
capture of a fish landed by me but tempted and hooked by 
another. W. SorLtey Brown, 


¢ 4 . ’ ‘ . y y . 
THE SHEDIA G EI./M. 
PROFUSION of wild blossom has been a very marked 
characteristic of the present vear. It came on some 
trees in bold and striking masses of colour, and on 
others the flower was not perceived by the eye until 
searched for. To the fornier class belong some of 
the most beautiful ornaments of our woods, such as the 
wild cherry, the crab apple, the hawthorn and the laburnum, 
which in turn have been colouring the whole iandscape in some 
parts of England. At the present moment the hawthorn holds 
sway and lies like a white sheet on the tall hedgerows. 
The elm, like the oak, does not produce a conspicuous blossom, 
but it, too, brought forth an immense quantity of blooms this 
year. There were days in early June when the ripe seed- 
vessels floated down the air like snowflakes at the beginning 
of a winter storm. There are some great elms close to the 
vegetable garden of the writer, and they shed their blooms 
so prodigaliy as to make a light green carpet, covering up 
and hiding the sprouting garden stuff. Such profusion was 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the climate of Great Britain 
is not suitable for ripening the elm seed—a fact which has 
generally been taken to conlirm the opinion of many that the 
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favourable con FM. Sutcliffe. “THE SILVER 
ns, it bn n 
to w until it: assume the noble proportions with which 
we familiar. It is emphatically a tree of the park and 
iwside rather than of the forest, and tor this reason 
rked { lf into the very spirit of the scenery im 
e low-lving and most fruitful parts of the country. There 
a kind of majesty peculiarly its own about the elm. 
‘ not ive that impression of strength and endurance 
belongs especially to the oak, and in_ picturesque 
it is no rival to the pine, yet in the most beautiful 
l lish lanes it fills a place for which no other tree is adapted. 
lhe typical countryman ts in lined to regard it with a mixture of 
flection and fear. Inthe small growths about its bole he was 
accustomed in childhood to find some of the earliest nests of the 
'y 
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year, those of the 
blackbird and 
thrush in particu- 
lar. Often he has 
climbed amony 
its ‘loose and 
melancholy 
boughs ” in search 
of the starling and 
the jackdaw, so 
that the “windy 
tall elm tree” is 
an essential part 
ot the scenery 
about his home. 
It was so in the 
case of Tennyson, 
and Somersby 
where he lived is 
as representative 
a place as could 
be found in Great 
Britain. But, on 
the other hand, the 
elm is treacherous. 
Otten without 
warning its great 
boughs will snay 
and come to the 
ground. So many 
accidents have 
happened on this 
account that the 
countryman occasionally thinks that the elm acts with a malign 
kind of consciousness, as though it were some evil creature which 
waited to cast down one of its huge limbs on the top of the 
unfortunate human being seeking its shade. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that, despite Tennyson’s opinion, the rooks do not 
particularly like the elm. In the plantation, for instance, to which 
allusion has already been made, there are both limes and elms, 
the limes forming a long avenue and the elms a clump or smali 
plantation. It happens that the owner of the lime avenue does 
not like rooks, or, at any rate, permits them to be shot very freely 
every spring, while they have their “will and wayvate” on 
the elms, where, however, they decline to nest. They confine 
themselves exclusively to the limes, nevertheless, as if practical 
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experience had told them that the elm was more likely to give 
way and precipitate nest and contents to the earth. Apart from 
all this, however, the elm tree is both an interesting and a 
beautiful object. In an old-fashioned park where it has 
been allowed to sprout out and to grow freely, it looks very 
much more at home than do the coniferous trees, which 
were much too freely planted during the middle of last 
century. It looks mean only where the pruning-knife has 
been too ruthlessly used, as in many parts of the Midlands. 
There it is the custom to cut back the elms for the benefit 
of the land, and the consequence is that along many a 
mile of highway they look stunted in their growth and do not 
at all give that impression of gravity and peace which is asso- 
ciated with them 


in Gloucestershire, : i ot : IHG des a -) 
. * Lab. 2 ~ . — 
for instance Sn ael: en 3 Light? 

P . ee a* we 
a county wherein we > ging Toh Stew pc ' 
the elm flourishes 
amazingly. We 


like it because it is 
one of the earliest 
trees to ripen to the 
caresses of spring, 
as Mr. Browning 
must have noticed 
before taking the 
tiny leaf ‘ round 
the elm-tree bole” 
as one of the 
earliest signs of 
spring. ‘et not 
its leaves but its 
flowers come 
first. Ultimately 
the flower be- 
comes a_ delicate 
seed-vessel of 
almost ethereal 
substance. It 
contains a single 
seedand the seeds 
fall off as the 
leaves appear, 
floating down 
to the ground 


as we have F. du Sutcliffe SEED VESSELS 
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said, and eventually rotting in it, discovering the strange and 
almost pathetic spectacle of a plant bringing forth innumerable 
myriads of seeds of which in all probability not one will ever 
germinate. In the fields one often finds a tiny oak springing up 
from an acorn, or a little beech tree rising out of the mast; but 
rare indeed is it to find a little elm springing up where the seed 
has fallen. Somehow the wych elm has attracted to itself 


more poetry than any other English elm. It may be on 
account of the name, which our greatest novelist evidently 
associated with the black art. “The witch-elm _ that 


shades Saint Fillan’s spring" is subsequently called the 
“wizard elm,” when the Harp of the North is adjured 
to “resume thy wizard elin.” It differs in many respects 
from the English 
elm; its leaves 
are broader, longer 
androugher. The 
seed of this variety 
verminates very 
freely. It falls 
from the end of 
May to the middle 
of June in one of 
those w inged seed 
vessels that are 
the sport and play- 
thing of the wind. 
The English elm 
thrives well on the 
rich, low land 
which is best 
adapted for farm- 
ing; but the wilder 
wych elm of Scot- 
land flourishes well 
on the barren hilly 
districts. The 
best examples are 
found growing by 
the side of some 
mountain stream 
which supplies 
that plentiful 
water without 
which the elm is 
ON ELM. Copyright. unable to exist. 


LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

PELTING rain, dripping leafage, flooded water-butts 
and a temperature that would do credit to Christmas 
do not incline the mind to holiday-making, yet the 
bookshelf is laden with tomes designed to allure us to 
the country. The library of the open-air accumulates 

almost as rapidly as that of fiction, and raises the question as 
to what qualities writing of this kind should possess. A book 
about Nature ought to be poetic, because the love of streams and 
wild flowers, of earth and sky, is the raw material of poetry. 
Nevertheless, the candid reader will readily admit that his 
mind soon wearies of all descriptions save those that are at 
once brief and exquisite. The open-air essayist ought to 
feel the charm of the wild, but be chary of conscious 
attempts to express it. At any rate, he should be frugal 
of his adjectives. We know a_ very intelligent reader 
who always closes a Nature book when he comes across the 
word *‘ opalescent,” or its kind. He dislikes preciosity. But to 
be dull and prosy and commonplace is worse. When Keats said 
the air of a certain place was “ worth sixpence a pint,” he 
avoided both dangers. We are glad to think what we may cail 
“the sixpence a pint” school is superseding the prose-poetic or 
descriptive-run-mad school that used to be in vogue. Before us 
are works by three authors, each of whom expresses himself 
naturally, directly and simply on what he knows. They are 
Mr. W. A. Dutt, Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Stephen Gwynne. 
Mr. Dutt travels over very familiar ground in The Norfolk 
and Suffolk Coast (Visher Unwin), yet contrives to be fresh 
and interesting. He might have taken as his motto the 
inscription that used to be on the old sundial at Blythborough : 
As the hours pass away 
So doth the life of men decay 
1682 

For the story he has to tell is a pathetic one of man’s works 
yielding to the onset of Nature. ‘This is a coast “ where Time 
brings pasture to the sea.” Orford was described by Piramus 
as “a great city of antiquity’’; now the castle ruins look down 


over a slumbering and almost unapproachable village. Dunwich 
was once a thriving commercial centre and well fortified. In the 
reign of Edward I. it could send out eleven men-of-war, sixteen 
“fair ships’ and a score of trading barks, in addition to its large 
fleet of fishing-boats. Now the sea flows over its municipal 
buildings and most of its churches, and its sole remaining glory 
is a ruin which the insatiable waves are daily threatening. 
Mr. Dutt quotes a most interesting passage from one who in 
his time saw 


the remains of a rampart, some tokens of Middlegate, the foundation of down 
fallen edifices and tottering fragments of noble structures, remains of the 
dead exposed, and naked walls divested of the ground about them by the 


waste of the sea; divers coins, several mill-hills 2nd part of the old key. 


Changes of a similar kind have occurred all along the coast, so 
that the maps and descriptions of a few generations ago mention 
headland and haven that are no more. Mr. Dutt is a man ot 
numerous sympathies, and he by no means contines himselt 
to a history of the encroaching wave. One or two minor 
points he might have dealt with at greater length. Take, for 
example, the history of that remarkable smuggler, Margaret 
Catchpole. We have always felt in reading the novel of which 
she is the heroine that it gave a false and incredible picture. 
It represents her as more than a saint and a beauty to boot. 
Mr. Dutt has unearthed at the Jolly Sailor, Orford, a handbill 
giving notice of the twenty pounds reward offered for her re-capture 
alter her escape from a Spanish gaol. In it she is described as 
“about 38 years of age, swarthy complexion, very dark 
eyes and hair, hard favoured.” The novelist raises the reward 
to fifty pounds, and has, apparently, invented a_ handbill 
describing her as a “tall and dark person, with short hair, dark 
eyes and intelligent countenance.” It would be most interestin 
to work out the real history of Margaret. Mr. Dutt, in his 
itinerary, passes without remark the cottage in which the 
Catchpoles lived. It stands on a mound overlooking the shore 
at Sizewell, and must have been extremely well situated for 
signalling by means of lighted windows to those whose boats 
were laden with kegs of illicit spirits. It was added to b: 
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the late M Ovilvie, and al Wwe end and summet 
cotta ya well-known K.C., “(Qf all the tish in the sea the 
herrmn > king,” and Mr. Dutt lovally devotes many pages to 
him and the tls from far Caledonia who invade the Norfolk 
ind Suffolk Coast i er to aidin the curing business. He 
pays a deserved tribute of respect to the midsummer herrings, 
‘esteemed for their delicate flavow they eat like trout—and 
to the “lon we herring,” a small, plump, delicately flavoured 
fish captured in small quantities near the shore at the beginning 
the season. tle n tal have said a word about the very 
tiny young herrings which are taken in a fine-meshed net and are 
tlled whitebait Wem it remark parenthetically that white 
tare whitebait when pa ed * jumping ilive”’ from the fisher 
nan to the « k. It 1 time, however, to leave Mr. Dut 's 
uwmimng work and pass to that o. Mr. Belloc, The Pyrenees 
Methuen). Here, again, the author is on familiar ground and full 
» overflowing with knowledge of what he is talking about. One 
reat difference makes itself felt \lr. Dutt is not a visitor to 


Least Angla but a native, and the peasants and fishermen are as 
interesting as the scenery, more so, perhaps, since folklore is 
with him a favourite study. Mr. Belloc knows the Pyrenees; 
but it is only as one who has wandered much and often among 
em. The oddity and individuality of primitive characters 


wobably do not appeal to him = so strongly, but there can 


be no doubt of his bavir accomplished the aim with which 


he tarted. It was to provide “for others a general know 
ledve of the mountain n which they propose to travel.” 
he ha done » thorou ly, and the readet may vell be 


thankful for a writer who can confine himself to the business of 
describing what to do among the mountains without going off 
into gush. Irom a literary point of view the two best « hapters 
are those dealing respectively with travel on foot and inns. He 
renders it easy to make a pieture of the pede trian, not climbing, 
but jogging on up lull and down hill with a haversack over his 


houlder, sandals on his feet,currying his provisions ib. of bread, 
ilb. of sausages (execrable, but sustaining), four-dozen capsules 
ta meat extract called M: eet and a gourd of wine. Phose who 
love “the comforts of the Saltmarket"™ will not envy him 
hy long trudge, hi leey in the open aur, with or without 
a watch-fire, the weariness which makes it a pain. to. rise 
and put on fresh tuel Judging from the vast numbet 
f mn he deseribe from personal experience, he must 


ive been glad to rush into shelter when it was obtainable. 
lsut a Pyrenean inn is not alway aun ¢ urthly paradise, Vhe 
e cookery 1s not 


invariably to the Englishman's mind, and 
ifthe food is not ambrosia neither can the wine be reckoned on to be 
nectar; while Mr. Belloc throws out mysterious hints of creatures 
that, unle their energies are stilled with camphor, have the art 


f making night sleepless. Under it all. however, we get the 
ieeling of the hills, the pirit of the born rover and a wild 
Bohemian habit. We expect that many a young man, alter 
reading this book, will enquire the price of a haversack and 
begin to experiment with making soup from Magi. 

In A /loliday in ¢ ara (Methuen), Mr. Stephen Gwynne 


is also writing on a subject that he knows thoroughly. Very 
eldom indeed do we come across a book of this kind which is 
so carefully planned and so admirably worked out. All the more 


do we appreciate it because of the « omparative scarcity of first- 
rate books about Irish scenery. Mr. Gwynne, in addition to 
being a sportsman and a lover of the open air, has literary taste 
and a literary style which places his book on an eminence of its 
own. Those who go to Connemara will find here full informa- 
tion, and those who have not the pleasure of making the journey 
may, In imagination, follow the footsteps of the author and enjoy 
at least the pleasure of many hours of good reading, 


AN IMVPERIAI BOOK. 
The British Empire, Its Past, Its Present and Its Future, edited 


by A. F. Pollard, M.A The League of the Empire.) 
rilIS isa book which ought to be carefully studied by every citizen of the 
Itritish | mpire There is nothing else exactly like it in literature, The 
editor says in his preta that “‘its essential purpose is to promote a 


knowledge and, what is mor important, an understanding of the Empire as 


t is and of the causes which have brought it into being, nd to provi le that 


minimum of iniormation without which all discussion of Imperial questions is 
f 


barren, if not procuctive of positive mischief.” Its inception was due to 


he generosity of Mr. Louis Spitzel and the enthusiasm of Mr. Thomas Henry 


Mork. Untortunately both of them died before they had an opportunity 
of seeing the result The expenses of the whole series, of which this is a 
part, have been already met, and any proceeds ‘‘ will be devoted to the 


furtherance of education without distinction of class, creed or colony.” The 


publication is, In tact, & patriotic one and the execution is worthy of the 


intention. It was impossible to cover the subject in a tiny volume, and so 
we have some Soo paves Vet the treatment is concise and clear from 
beginning to end Che plan has been to give first a study of the British 
Isles which form the centre of the Empire lhis consists of two parts— 


the first of which is concerned with physical features, and the second 
with racial factors and their fusion, while a_ third section is 
devoted to the growth of nationality. We then come to the 


expansion of England and the growth of the British Empire till it 


reached the position in which it stands to-day This involves an 
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examination of the different parts of the Government, the foreign policy, the 
relations between Downing Street and the Colonies and so forth. The 

nd book deals with the self-governing States, which are treated 
historically and geographically. The natural resources are described, and so 
ire the commercial facilities, while in each case attention is given to the 
particular problems which have arisen in each Colony, so that at the end we 
have acomplete scheme of that vast civilisation which goes under the name 
yt the British I moire, 


Phen we come to what is undoubtedly the most important section 


of the book « conclusion which deals with the future organisation 
of the Empire. It must be apparent to every student of contemporary 
litics that we have come to a parting of the ways The loose con- 
rate must give way to some organisation of closer texture. The editor 


ussuimes that both here and beyond the seas there is a desire to maintain the 
unity of the Empire, ard that the old idea of allowing its component parts 
to resolve themselves into independent entities has come to anend. The 
practical question then is how the business of the British Empire is to be 
carried on, We have tried conferences without much result, and the sugges- 


“ee 


tion is now for the establishment of a permanent commission representing 
all the states concerned.” Some such plan as this would appear to be 
inevitable, but there are obstacles in the way which we cannot Ciscuss at 
present. 

rhe great problem before the country just now is that of self-defence, 
and in this the interests of the Colonies are so closely bound up that 
their co-operation is assured, Ilow far the veneral organisation could 
be benefited by the’ establishment cf a Customs Union, cr a system 
of bree Trade within the Empire, is a problem that ought to be 
discussed with all the light possible and with a minimum of heat. Here 
at least we are neither Fiscal Reformers nor Free Traders, but the cons rlida- 
tion of the Empire and its advance are objects that far transcend in 
importance any question of taxation. There ought to be a way by which 
the two factions into which opinion is divided on the fiscal question should 
be able to come together. It would be a great object to attain, and a step 
towards it would be the mastery of the great mass of information brought 


beiore us in an orderly aud lucid manner in the book now under review. 


SALMON SCALES. 


Salmon Scales as Indicative of the Life History of the Fish, by 
J. Arthur Hutton, With fourteen plates. (Sherratt and Hughes.) 


MK. ILUTTON, like many of us, has been bitten by the views expressed in 
Mr. Calderwood’s ** Life of a Salmon” as to the scales cf salmon furnishing 
a key to their life histery. The study is a fascinating one, and not its least 
claim to recognition is the fact that it has induced many like Mr. [ution to 
set to work at this branch of the subject. Nothing but good can follow from 


theie observations if they are made on substantial groundwork and are carried 


uit carelully and accurately. We must, however, utter one caution. Mer 
Ilutton has all the enthusiasm of a novice and concludes that all the views of 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Calderwood have been conclusively proved. This is 
more than we can at present admit. The number of fish marked and re- 
captured tend to establish the theory, but the number so far is too small to 


enalle us to say that the theory is conc lusively proved; we should prefer to 
say that the results that have been obtained bear out the theory expressed 
and, so far as they go, apparently establish its truth, Che theory is that the 
salmon does not acquire new scales to meet the increased growth of later years, 
that the number of seales is constant and remains the same throughout life 
juite Irrespective of weight and age. 

Each scale has a centre which is surrounded by a series of concentric 
rings. So far it is precisely the same idea as that of determining the age of 
a tree by counting the number of rings found on a section of the trunk. A 
tree, it is said, adds a new ring each year of its life. With the salmon there 
is this difference, that It puts on, or ts supposed to put on, more than one 
ring a year It is here that we begin to require more evidence than we 
possess. It is said that scales show the sets or series of rings one further 
ipart than the others; those further apart are put on in summer, those nearer 
together in winter. Mr. Hutton says the winter rings enable us to determine 
with almost absolute accuracy the age of any fish; at any rate, up to a certain 
stage in its life. Ilere are a series of propositions, each of which has yet to 


be proved by a suflicient number of examples that are stated to be absolutely 
certain We aeree that it has been shown to be so in some few cases, but 
these are all from one river and from fish under nearly the same conditions 
As we know how greatly the salmon vary in different rivers owing to 
different conditions and surroundings, we hesitate to accept as a proved fact 
that the number of rings put on in each year is constant in all salmon under 
all variations of circumstances, and therefore we feel that as yet it cannot be 
recepted as proved that the winter bands enable us to determine the age of a 
salmon with absolute accuracy, nor that each of the winter bands represents 
. year’s sea life ef the fish. It is on these propositions that the whole of the 
scale theory rests. We do not say it is untrue or unreliable. Quite enough 
evidence has been collected to enable a thorough and searching enquiry to be 
made into it on each of our rivers of the utmost importance; but until we have 
had that enquiry and know its resuits, we do not feel that the scale theory has 
been proved to demonstration, While we cannot as yet adopt Mr. Hutton’s 
conclusion, we have to thank him for an important contribution to the 
subject, and we trust he will continue to work up the evidence on the subject 


of salmon scales. 


FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Complete edition. 
(Macmillan. ) 
FROM the time of its first publication the Go/den Treasury took its 
place as the bes€ anthology of Engiish poetry in existence. Nominally, 
it was made by Francis T. Palgrave, but it has long been known 


that in the choice of his selections he had the invaluable help of 


the Poet Laureate of the time, In consequence, the first edition of 
the Golden Treasury was indeed a treasure. It has been the comfort and 
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solace of many thousands of people, who have kept it by their side and 
refreshed their memory by looking once more over the immortal verse 
that it contains. But in an evil hour, as we think, it was resolved 
to make a second series and add it to the old. The excuse 
jor the addition was that the first series was only brought down to 
1850, and was also limited to the work of writers no longer alive in 
1561 It was a very wholesome regulation, because poetry, more than 
inything else, requires to be subjected to the test of time before we are 
ible to say that it is really great. One can tell how verses plesse at 
the moment they are written; but poetry that is only moderately good 
will not stand reading again and again in the way that the Go/den /reasury 
ised to be read. The second series begins with a piece by A. O'Shaughnessy, 
which, to the taste of to-day at any rate, seems a very false gallop of verses : 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory. 
It is followed by the celebrated Cradle Song of Lord Tennyson : 

What does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 
Much as we like this, we should hesitate now to include it in a Go/den 
Jrousury It is not a real luilaby, but only the imitation of a lullaby 
by a great artist, clever and tender, it is true, but still of the order of 


the “*pretty pretty.” As we turn over the leaves of this collection of poetry 


HORSES AT 


LTHOUGH in part at least old Mother Shipton’s 
prophecy has come true and carriages without horses 
do go in the streets, and even if, as wiseacres foretell, 

[ the equine race is doomed and the horse of the future 

will be found orly in zoological gardens, yet a visit to 
the great International Horse Show at Olympia would satisfy 
the majority of people that never before have the various breeds 
of horses been brought to their present pitch of periection. In 
such a show as this the thorough-bred horse, dominant as he is 
and ever must be, can play but a minor part, though in the best 
of the hacks, chargers, hunters and jumping horses visible traces 
of his supreme qualities are evident. Jsut of the other breeds 
it may well be asked where and when have such animals 
been seen? Teams of coach horses beautifully matched, well 
driven and moving with the ease and precision of machinery ; 
superb “ pairs,” full of fire and yet in absolute obedience to the 
driver’s hand; ponies, built on the lines of a blood hunter; 
hunters that look like carrying a man right in the track of the 
flying Pytchley bitches; hacks of class and manners; chargers 
of size and power, well managed and ready to face anything at 
which they may be put; jumpers that will clear almost any sort 
of obstacle; great ponderous Clydesdales and Shires that can pull 
any weight and yet be able to trot and canter like a polo pony; huge 

Suffolks weighing a tonapiece—there they all are, gathered together 

in one splendid exhibition that owes the greater part, if not the 

whole, of its marvellous success to the personality and influence 
of Lord Lonsdale, himself one of the best Masters of Hounds 

that the shires have ever seen, a consummate horseman, a 

first-class whip and the best judge of a hunter to be found in 

England. 

Hardly had the echoes of the blare of trumpets which 
announced that the great show was open died away, than the 
judges were hard at work with the sorting out of the entries for 
the novice harness classes. In the first of these, that for ponies 
not exceeding igh., the Worcestershire breeder, Mr. W. l’oster, 
scored easily with Mel Valley’s Masterpiece, and Major-General 
Brocklehurst won the first prize in the class for riding horses 
over 15h. tin. with his blood-like and well-bred horse 3 


' 


ay Lad, 
by Bay Ronald (sire of Bayardo), and in a strong class for 
tandems Messrs. ]. Smith and Co., the well-known dealers, were 
placed first with a well-matched and well-driven pair of bays. 
For speed and quality, Mr. Winans’s Barney F. and Bonnie 
View more than held their own in the class for pairs, but the 
judges very rightly decided in favour of Lomo and Lugano, 
shown and driven by Mr. E. T. Stotesbury. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to find fault with the “road team” of chestnuts which 
won the Venture Cup for Mr. Edward H. Brown in the evening; 
and it may be remarked that, having now fulfilled the conditions, 
which require that the cup must be won twice by the same owner 
before it becomes his property, Mr. Brown is the absolute 
owner of the Venture Cup, of the value of £200, presented by 
Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt. 

lor the double gates of the railway crossing, which had 
bothered so many of the jumpers on Saturday, an embankment, 
a drop and a flight of rails had been substituted by the time 
the huge class of jumpers began their business on Monday, and 
the change was appreciated by men and horses alike. Concerning 
the jumping itself, there was nothing worthy of special comment, 
unless to note, perhaps, that it is satisfactory to be able to record 
that both in point of numbers and in the class of horses presented 
our own officers are doing far better than they did last year. Judge 
Moore, who is exhibiting on a very large scale, had got his 
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not in anv hostile spirit, but honestly searching for what we can admire—we 
seem to see scarcely anything but what has been worn threadbare There isa 
great deal of Rossetti and much of Dobell and some of Lord Tennyson which 
were deservedlyadmiree when they appeared, but that have not that body which 
would enable us to read them again and again. Some may say it is a question of 
taste; but if they do, we would only ask them to take the pieces that begin 
the first volume and compare them with those in the second ‘* Where the 
bee sucks,” **Come live with me and be my Love,” ‘* Crabbed A und 
Youth,” ‘** It was a lover and his lass,” ‘*When in the chronicle of 
wasted time,” ‘*O Mistress mine, where are you roaming 2?” ** When to 
the sessions of sweet silent thought,”’ and ‘** Take, O take those lips away 


are but part of a list of poems of which one can never weary, whereas the 
corresponding pieces in the second series for the greater part are thin "Ss We 
have long laid aside. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 


The Pyrenees, by IL. Belloc. Methuen. ) 
New Poems, by |. Marjoram. (Duckworth. ) 
The Bishop and the Lady, by M. L. Swayne. (Methuen.) 
Notes by the Way, by John C. Francis. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Fancy O’Brien, by Ella McMahon (Chapman and Hali.) 
Dutch Bulbs and Gardens, painted by Mima Nixon and described by Una L 
Silberrad an! Sophie Lyall (A. and C. Black.) 
[** NOVELS OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE Ixxx, | 


OLY MPLA. 


tandem winners, Amaryllis and Phyllis, in double harness, and 
by their style of going, manners and evenness they earned a further 


uy 
and much-deserved prize in the class for “ novice pairs in 
harness” not exceeding 15h. Mrs. Haines was unfortunate in 


the class tor ladies’ ha ks, her mare Louise being sent out of the 
ring as being lame, and the prize was awarded to Mr. Louis 
Winans’s brigand, a nicely-balanced animal and a fine mover, 
though, perhaps, not altogether a “ ladies’ hack.” The best class 
of the day, or, rather, of the evening, was undoubtedly that shown 
for the * Appointment” class for four-in-hand pack teams not undet 
5h. rin. The winner in this class became eatitled to 40 sovs. in 
cash and the holding of the Mackay Gold Challenge Cup. Last 
year the cup was won by Miss Ella Ross with a team of blacks. 
With these she now defended the trophy, but the strength of the 
competition may be gauged by the fact that the champions of 
last year were not even placed. The judges had some difficulty 
in narrowing the issue down to that between three teams, these 
being Mr. Brown's chestnuts (winners of the Venture Cup on 
Saturday), Judge Moore's dark bays and Mr. W. Winans’s bays 
Of these three, in a final examination, the quality, evenness and 
style of Judge Moore's team decided the day in their favour, the 
second prize going to Mr. Brown's chestnuts. 


Not a seat was vacant in the huge building on Tuesday 
when the King and Queen arrived and were respectfully greeted 
by the vast audience. The judging of Class 60 had been 
completed a few minutes belore their arrival, and the honour of 
being the first to parade before them tell to the lady drivers in 
their class—an * \ppointment” class for * pairs” to be driven 


by a lady and shown in a phaeton with rumble. 

The ladies h iwing retired, the great doors at the end of the 
arena swung open to admit the entrance of the four-horsed 
Wwagygons carrying in the maternal tor the obstactes to be jumped 
by the team of officers competing for the Wing Ikdward VII. 


Gold Cup. In the centre of the arena, flanked by solid wings, 
there was set up a row of seven life-sized and fully-accoutred 
fusiliers, complete even to their bearskin  busbies; these 
lay fiwure presented a most imposing aspect, and were 
so constructe’ that the tap) from = a_ horse’ hoot would 
remove their head, trunk, or other portions of their anatomy, 
according to where they were struck; and, as was only to be 


exper ted, not one of the many brilliant jumpers entered for the 
competition succee led in clearing them, It speaks well indeed 
for the schooling of the horses and the horse nanship of thei 
riders, that none of them refused to face this very novel style 
of obstacle, compared with which the other novelty in the shape of 
the dummy field-pieces placed muzzle to muzzle sank into insignifi 
cance. Six countries had sent the pick of their military horsemen 
to compete for the trophy. Irom the distant Arzentine came 
Lieutenant E. Ramirez, Lieutenant S. Casares and Lieutenant 
A. de Oliveira Cézar. Belgium was represented by Lieutenant 
Leon Kipet, Sous-Lieuterant Van der Corput and Sous 
Lieutenant du Roy de Blicquez. Very smart and workman-like 
was the Canadian team, composed of Captain Douglas Young 
Lieutenant E. W. Leonard and Lieutenant Frank Proctor. In 
the field for England were Lieutenant G. Brooke, Lieutenant N.K. 
Worthington and Lieutenant Milise Graham. The horsemanship 
of France was worthily upheld, as the sequel will show, by Captain 
Berille, Captain Cariou and Lieutenant Broudehoux, and that the 
British public had not forgotten the fine riding shown by Italian 
officers on previous occasions was shown by the applause which 
greeted the appearance of Lieutenant G. Bianchettl, Second, 
Lieutenant Count Morosiniand Lieutenant Count G. Trissino 
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is they rode into the arena to salute the King and Queen, 
Lu ing on one side the row of dummy fusiliers, which could 

idly be reckoned as a serious business, the obstacles over which 
the most faults were committed were the onein front of the Royal 
ox and the gate before the turn by the stables, many of the 
horses getting too much under this last, which would have been 
easier to negotiate had a litthe more intervening space been 


ivailable between it and two dummy guns. The spectators had 
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ENGLAND AVENGED 
T Deal last Saturday the English professionals amply avenged the 
slaughter of their amateur brothers at Muirfield, Never was such 


a rout as that suffered by the Scotsmen in the singles, and, but 


for two kind-hearted Saxons missing shortish putts on the last 
green when they were dormy one, their case would not have been 
much better in the four-omes, Scotland does not seem to breed 
many young professionals of the 
first cla just now, and has few 
players to correspond with the : 
KRobsons, Balls and Mayos, in ; 
which England is so rich oe 
Smith was the hero of the Scottish 
ide, since he alone w both his 
‘le and his foursome; alter him 
ime Duncan with a win an a 
ilved match After all, perhaps, 
the heroes of the whole day, English 
or Scottish, were Ben Savers and 
Andrew Kirkcaldy, who once more 


won their foursome and no doubt 


ive th spectators plenty ol 
innocent amusement in the winning 
no it Ihe big men at the top 
had some fine matches, Braid 
halving with Taylor and having to 
ret a three at the last hole to do 


it, while br ud und Her | likewise 
ilved with Taylor and Verion ina 
foursome, It is perhaps we 

minded to be amused at a m rint, 


it there is something pl isant 


> 


in reading that “* Reid took 7 
rokes for the seventeenth hole, 
shich suth | for him to win the 
last match against John Park.” 
We alwavs knew that the last 

holes at Deal were abnormally 

ditheult ! 
KORSON FOR ENGLAND, 
Probably my views are tainted 
by base Sassenach prejudice, but 


| cannot but think that Robson 


was right in throwing in his 
voling lot with the men of 
England. Seeing that he was 
born ol a Scottish father and 


an English mother, that Wales 
was his birthplace, and that he 
learnt all his golf in England, he 

ms to have some valid excuse 
lor being a littl doubtful about 
his true allegiance. But if the 
idea of the International golf 
is a trial between the golf learnt 


in England and in Scotland 
respectively, which is no doubt 
the motive of these matches 


then he has evidently decided 
rightly Che amateurs of England 
would very much like to claim 
Mr. Graham on the same grounds, 
but Mr Graham’s parentage is 
Scottish on both si les, although 


his golf is purely English. 
THe Sr. Georce’s VAse. 


While the professionals were 
playing matches at Deal, the MR. GUY 
amateurs were doing some very 
good scores over the neighbcuring course at Sandwich. Mr. Fry 
won with 75 and 78, which mcans really fine steady golf. A day or 
two before the championship Mr. Fry was said to be playing just about the 
best golf to be seen at Muirfield, but he proved sadly disappointing ; he took 
an infinite numer of putts in the Iniernational match against Mr. Guy 
Campbell, and then fell an easy victim to Mr. Wilkie in an early round of the 


championshiy It is clear, however, that this was a lapse, and that he really 
is playing a fine game; he has not done anything quite so good as this 
Sandwich score for a lony time Mr. Angus Hambro came _ second 
with 157, a score which would generally be good enough to win, and 


was, in fuct, equal to Mr. Lincoln’s winning score last year Then came 
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evidently thoroughly grasped the conditions governing the contest, 
and awarded impartial applause or sympathy, as the case might 
be, to every brilliant performance or unfortunate mistake, quite 
irrespective of the nationality of the rider; and when at last it 
was seen that the much-coveted prize had gone to France, and 
that the three French officers to whose brilliant horsemanship 
the victory was due were to receive the congratulations of the 
King himself, the applause was unmistakably sincere. 


GREEN. 


Mr. Pollock, who equalled Mr. Fry’s 75 in the morning and took but 37 to 
reach the turn in the afternoon; after that there came a sad falling off, and 
the last nine holes took him 46. Something of the same kind happened to 
Mr. Pollock last year; at least, he was playing the most lovely golf and 
frittered away a great chance of winning. However, it is delightful to see 
him playing such good golf and to find that he is not so very ill after all. 
Captain Hambro and Mr. Norman Ilunter both took 159 and Mr. Myddelton 
160; the latter seems always to 
be at his best at Sandwich and 
likewise at Harlech, two courses 
which have a good deal in 
common in the matter of big, 
true greens and big, destructive 
sandhills Altogether it was a 
day of very good golf; amateur 
golf seems to have been rather 
better than usual in the last 
fortnight 

WATER IN BUNKERS 

Various suggestions, more or 
iess humorous in intention, have 
been offered to the committee 
of the Royal and Ancient Club 
for dealing with the water which 
has collected and lain at abnormal 
depths in the’ bunkers right 
through the time of the late 
spring meeting. It has been 
proposed that rainbow trout be 
introduced to provide amusement 
for members when they are kept 
waiting by congestion cn the 
green. Another suggestion, wiich 
is very much more humorous, 
just because it secms to have 
been made quite seriousiy and 
without a suspicion of humour, 
is that a few casks of cheap 
whisky should be purchased and 
their contents poured into the 
water, which admixture, it is 
contended, would make it so 
attractive t* the local people 
that they would convey the 
fluid away in pails and water-carts. 
It sounds a little reminiscent of 
that son of ‘‘the Phairshon” 
who married Noah’s daughter 
and, according to the high 
authority of Professor Ayton, 
**would have spoiled the Flood 
by drinking all the water had it 
been judiciously admixed with good 
Glenlivat.” The chief question is 
as to the point at which the 
people of St. Andrews would begin 
to think the mixture judicious. 
There are even some who do 
not think that whisky is a 


a ‘ae fluid which does mix judiciously 
N ee : : 
a, . atall. They prefer it on its own 
° Wey toy > merits. 
a: REGRETTABLE INCIDENTS, 
Two ‘regrettable incidents” 


occurred in course of the 
amateur championship at Muir- 
field, or, to be more exact, a 
regrettable incident occurred and 
was repeated, In the first case, 
I, who write, was the victim; in the second it was Mr. Darwin. 
The incident consisted in the player lofting a stymie—the intervening 
ball being in such a_ position that it was necessary to loft right 
into the hole full pitch (a feat not too easy to accomplish success- 
fully), and the ball, after rattling in the bottom of the hole, jumping 
right out again and sitting on the edge. In Mr. Darwin’s case it 
made no difference to the match, for he won it nevertheless; but in 
my own it made all the difference, for it was in my International match with 
Mr. Simpson, which he won at the thirty-seventh hole As the match went, 
had that ball stayed in I should have been one up at the end of the thirty- 
sixth. 
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Tue Tins Neep ALTERATION. 

The fact that this could happen twice within less than a week’s play 
shows that there is something not right in the make of the tins in the holes, 
The tins were of very normal pattern, funnel-shaped at bottom, and seemed 
to be set into the holes at about the usual depth. It is quite clear that they 
should either be deepened, or that the bottom should be flat, not funnel- 
shaped. The dynamics of the ball jumping out I take to be quite simple. 
It would naturally pitch on the slope of the funnel away from the player, 
thence be reflected on to the slope 
nearer to him, and meeting this slope at 
the angle of its reflection from the other 
slope, the second impact would obviously 
give it an upward direction. It seems 
to me, perhaps because I was the sufferer, 
to be peculiarly hard luck that this 
should happen, and a match be thus lost 
by a man who has successfully made a 
rather difficult stroke, and I think the 
construction of these tins must be altered, 
The funnel-shaped bottoms must go. 

DAISIES. 

Various criticisms, possibly rather 
influenced by the accident whether the 
critic played well or badly, were passed 
on the Muirfield course at the time of 
the amateur championship. One censure 
red to it 
may now be withdrawn—that the putting 
greens are very untrue, 


at least which used to be cha 





Finer putting 
and finer play altogether have, perhaps, 
never been seen in this championship, 
and no man can putt finely on untrue 
greens, But whatever else may be said, 
it was, at that d: te, the very finest course 
There 
was danger of losing the ball in the white 
carpet, and the whiter the ball the more 
it was invisible. 


for daisies that ever was seen. 


A hint may be taken 
by all who have to select the positions 
of the holes for any competition, that if 
they do so over-night they should do it 
before the daisies have shut up their 
petals for the night. Going out in the 
dusk, the choosers of the holes at Muir- 
field selected a spot, for one of them, 
which, when the morning dawned and 
the little flowers unfolded themselves, 


e “ 


found not to bea 





green,” buta 
**white”— with daisies. On the previous 
evening they had _ been practically 


invisible. Ot cour-e, as to the general 
state of the putting greens at Muirfield, 
the rain was their salvation. Had the 
hot drought of the Interna'ional match 
day continued the putting would not have 
been so true and good, 
SARRISTERS AND SOLDIERS AT RYE. 

Rye has just lately been given over 
to marauding herds of barristers and 
soldiers The Bar Tournament came 
first, and ended in a win for Mr. J. 
Tindal Atkinson, who has already won 
it once before at Ilunstanton. He isa 
really good pliyer, with an easy, powerful 
style, who ought to be, and no doubt 
will be, a good deal better still, Mr. 
Keveridge is always rather disappointing 
in this tournament, and has a faculty for 
coming across an opponent who is in MR. H. 
an irresistible mood. When he reached 
the semi-final it seemed as if he must surely be going to win at last; but 
Mr. Tindal Atkinson stuck consistently to an average of fours, and it is 
hard work trying to give two strokes to one who behaves with such 
lack of consideration, Mr. Marshall Hall did well, as he usually does, 
although he cannot quite succeed in winning; he must be accumulating a 
fine collection of bronze and silver medals, As soon as the barristers 
evacuate the position, down swoop the soldiers to play for the Army Cup. 
Last year the cup was played for at St. Andrews and was won by the Black 
Watch, who beat the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders; the latter have at 
least one very good golfer in Mr. W. A, Ilenderson, who was playing really 
fine golf at Muirfield, and was very unlucky to be beaten in the third round 
in semi-darkness. The 60th Rifles have Mr. Guy Campbell, and the 
Artillery are rich in talent, wnich, however, they have to split up into batteries 
or some other subdivisions which are beyond the civilian intelligence. The 
matches are played by teams of four, and it is interesting to observe that the 
scoring is to be in future by the old-fashioned method of holes and not by 
matches. With such small numbers on either side, this is, perhaps, the 
best plan. 

Mr. Guy CAMPBELL, 

Nobody is better worth watching at his best than Mr. Guy Campbell. 
He stands well up to his ball—always an attractive quality—and has a 
beautifully true and free swing. Moreover, he plays all the shots in the game 
well and has a great variety of them. 
championship at St. Andrews two years ago, when he beat Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, Mr. Barker and several other heroes, and finally fell before Mr. 
John Ball in the semi-final. At one time he seemed likely to beat Mr. Ball 


He was, perhaps, at his best in the 
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also, but at the seventh hole there came one of those critical incidents that 
turn the fortunes of the game. Mr. Campbell, who wis up at the time, was 
on the green, Mr. Ball over it in a bunker; Mr. Ball hacked his ball out on 


tothe green and holed a long putt, while Mr. Campbell, suddenly seeing the 


hole stolen from him under his very eyes, took three putts. But for that long 
putt of Mr. Ball’s Mr. Campbell might well have been amateur champion, an 
honour to which he may yet attain, for he has plenty oftime before him. This 


year he playe! very well in the International match, but met with a sad and 


unexpected disaster in the first round o 


the championship Mr. Campbell was 
three years in the Eton Eleven and 
captain in 1904 He now holds a 
commission in the 6oth Rifles 

Mr. H. H. IHlittron 


Mr. Hilton is forty years old in the 
present year of grace, and it is delightful 
to see him, after a slight falling off, 
playing golf almost as well as ever he 
did. He was playing the most admirabl 
golf at Muirfield till that fatal mateh in 
which he unaccountably failed after 
having the indomitable Mr, John Suther 
land, to all appearances, safely beaten, 
Nobody has by his past exploits set 
himselfa higher standard to live up to 
than Mr. Hilton, 


two amateurs to win the open champion 


He is one of the only 


ship, and the only one to win it twice. 
Ile has won the amateur championship 
twice and been runner-up several times 
More than this, if a public vote were 
taken, Mr. [Hilton would probably be 
acclaimed by a large majority as the 
man who knows most about the different 
ways of hitting a golf ball. To sit at 
his feet is a liberal education, and he is 
always ready and willing to help the 
earnest and aspiring student. Mr 
Ililton’s white shoes and locks streaming 


in the wind—perhaps not quite so 


thickly as of yore—have been one o 
the features of more championship 
than can easily be counted ; long may 


they remain so, 


LAW AND 
THE LAND. 


Hk distinction between a trust 

for sale and a power of sak 

of settled property ts olten a 

fine one, but it frequently is 

of very real importance to 

the person In possession ol the land 

WA This was shown in a recent case, A’% 
, Goodall’s Settlement, where it involved 
the que stion whether the tenant for life 

or the trustees of the settlement were 

entitled to the bonus given on the sal 

ef land in Ireland to the tenants, which, 

in this case, amounted to the substantial 

sum of £1,472 By an ante-nuptial 

settlement the land had been conveyed 

to trustees to be old at the request in 

writing of the husband, who had aiso 

HILTON. power to direct that the trust for sale 
should not be exercised, Phe husband 
never requested a sale, but, as tenant for life, agr ed to sell his land to his 


tenants under the Irish Land Acts. He claimed to be entitled to receive the 


statutory bonus as his own property, and that it sh muld not go to the trustee 
as part of the capital of the trust fund. It was held that the land was not 
subject to a trust or direction tor sale within the meaning of Section 63 


of the Settled Land Aci, 1882, as the trust created by the settlement wa 
one that might never arise, because the husband might never have made a 
request or might have directed that no sale should take place. That section, 
therefore, did not apply, and the husband was entitled to sell as a person 
having the powers oO! a tenant for life, and to retain the bonus tor his own 
: trusts. 


use and benefit entirely free from any of U 

A somewhat similar point was raised in the still more recent case of A‘ 
Wagstafi’s Settled Estates. ‘There a testator gave all his real estate to his 
trustees upon trust that they should at such time or times as they should think 
proper, but only at the special request or consent in writing of his wife, sell 
the same. All his property was then settled upon trust for his wife for life 
The widow desired the opinion of the Court as to whether she was the tenant 
for life of the settled lands for the purposes of the Settled Land Acts, or 
whether she must get the leave of the Court before she could exercis 
any of the powers of a tenant for life. If there was only a power 
of sale given by the will the widow would be 
the Acis, but if there was a trust for sale she could not exercise any 
of the statutory powers except by leave of the Court. Mr. Justice Nevill 


tenant for life under 


held that there was a trust for sale, and that the necessity for the widow's 
consent did not prevent the words of the will having that construction, 





536 OUNTRY 


\ rather inter sting point o the lia ty of a vendor of vis roperty 
to pay commission to an estate agent came before His Honour Judge Edge, 
at the Clerkenwell County Court, lew days since. \ vear igo the leflendant 
had instructed an estat ‘ it to endeavour to find a purchaser tor his 
house, and shortly alterwar the agent introdu i a hkely purchaser, 
wi m we wil cal \ 4 ) pwever, alter 1s) tir th property 
faile to com to m ju \ ) it in her nous Som 
mo s later A tol ait who was lov for a hoas that the 
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viant’s howe was likely to suit him, and took him to call upon the 
defen lant, Kventually the friend purchased the house. [he estate 
went, whose notice - board was still exhibited in the garden, heard 
of the sale and claimed comm ssion on the purchase price, on the 
frroun’? that the negotiations with A were the indirect means ot 
introdu ng the pro verty to the actual purchaser, The learned jud 


a xed this contention, and gave juigment for the plainufi for the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








{To vue | ror oF “Country Liege.” ] 
Sk I am sending you at taken off a pigeon badly wounded by a 
harve of shot near Mat Newton, Dorset, on Mav 28th, The lettererg on 
ring reads as follows: ** oS—OS 36 ie i ; The owner may b lad 
to } yw what has become Of his bird and may like to have the ring bat s 
Ht. | 
STOCKING \ DEVONSIIIRI STREAM, 
lo HE kprros ! (ouNntTRY LiFt 
SIR, { tid you tell me when ts tl t ison tor sto , a stream with 
trout | have vit half a mile of tishabl water, and the average fish ar 
bout fuur to th pound \r t v li vito go up-stream unless wiring 1 
! yet to, and would itt v1 rto put them in how the tishable water 
Any turther particular is to species, size and numbers required would b 
rateluliv welcomed I ! 
| The ordinary trout (Saimo fario) is the best undoulbte lly. They wil 
robably wander out the half-mile, unless the str h is unusually well 
viapte wv them, with plenty of food, spawning-beds and so on, but, even so, 
the water should nefit Tne tish-breeder from whom the trout are procured 
would inspect the water a 1v valuabl dvice as to size, numbers and the 
t time of year to I Write to the manager of the Exe Valle 
Fishery, | ri hp. | 
“FAR FROM THI MADDING CROWD 
[fo tHe Enitor or ** Country Lirt 
SiR, Ilas your correspor t ** Truly Rural thought of the wonderful 
Cotswold villages, 1 wv and Elizabethan, practically intou J There 
ie Broadway, Willersey, Stanton, Mickleton, all most delighttul. HW. S 
{To mrok oF **Counrry Lien.” } 
Sik, | most stros Frauly Rural to look at th little town oj 
Otham in Ilampshir Kelusit the advances of the London and South 
Western Kailway, which pa $ at the respectful distan« ft three milk 
Winchheld or tlook, on the main Southampton and Salisbury lines), it 
remains a quiet, pretty town, set in as charming scenery nd as healthy a 
climate as one could wish, Phere are excellent boating and fishing on the old 
Basinystoke Canal, there is good hunting within easy distance, the roads ar 
ood wee ne or cycling, and there are larve tracts of common and woods 
lrespassers ” boards are con 1ously absent, and the farmers and quaint 
yd country-folk ma life very pleasa If ** Truly Kural” has friends, 
ACCESS quit isl {f he has « ren is an eX lent) vrammar 
ol w r his beys and ils can be thoroughly educated at small 
Cust B. 
VENTILATION. 
{To tHe Epitor or **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir, When | have my bedroom papered at the beginning of June, I want to 
hav veoul rs put into the wall, My room is small, « iling low, and 
windows too tuch o a level with my couch to mak it pos ible to seep out 
ol a draught ila wi Vis open; besides, the white mist from the river comes 
in tf the win wis vo nh at night, and vives mea sof turoat and cough, 
Could you advise me what ventilator | could buy that would let the hot 
rout of the room w uit letting in the damp mist and fog, also as to 
" cond ventilator that coul b nh sometimes to let in cold air Vhis 
he se ois chs to th river and not tar trom the canal, so the night air is 
iiways damp “I KERN 


\n inlet for fresh air must be high enough and away from the heads of 
the persons tn the room, or else they would teel the cold draught \ room 
ot this description coul be ventilated in the fullowing wiys, viz. : Carrya 
wooden case up one corner of the room on the outside wall to the ceiling, 
this communicating from the outside by a grated hole in the wall rhis case 


takes up little room, is not noticed, and the inlet can be regulated bya 


movable flap over it Phis is after the principle of a Tobin’s tube. Another 
plan is a mica flap valve (not expensiv fixed just beneath the ceiling in the 
yuiside wall; this can be regulated to let more or less air in An inlet could 


be made from the passage; air coming thence would be warmer than trom the 


outside; a movable mic: flap fixed over the door, OF, agAIN, an upper panel 


ol the door, could be ma ther to tall own in such & way that alr enterine 
would go upwards towards the ceiling and not directly into the room, so 
ivolding a cold draught. Th chimney ts the best outlet, either by the tire 


place or through an opening Girectiy into the chimney just below the ceiling 


this opening guarded by a valve ventilator, which could be regulate! and 





only allow air to pass out, The heavy cold air coming in sinks to the 
lowest part of the room, and as it becomes warmer it expands and ascends to 
the ceiling, being expeiled by the co.tinuous expansion of the lower layers, 
so escaping through any point or opening offering the least resistance, logs, 
mists and dews can be easily k pt out of a room by the sinple process ol 
spreading a thin layer of cotton-wvol over the inlets. Even a thin layer held 
over a large opening will keep out fogs, mists, etc, ; also muslin, thin woollen 


cloths, or a piece of old blanket put over an opening trom the outside will 


prevent the thickest tog from entering and act as filters, retaining dust, moisture 
ind insects, All these valves can be bought from ironmongers, plumbers 
or builders kn | 
MONGOOSES AND RATS. 

{To tuk Eprror or ** Country Lire” |] 
Sik,—From what | have observed it seems that the mongoose, when made 

pet of, loses to a certain extent his natural daring and ferocity. | have 
nore than once seen o!d mongooses teaching their families to hunt, and no 
loubt, when one of these animals is domesticated very young, it comes to its 
owner with its hunting education incomplete, and has to trust entirely to 
hereditary instincts when attempting s#7éar in its master’s compound. lame 
mongooses which I had at different times when in India certainly killed rats and 


fowls whenever they had a chance; but when conir mted by bandicoots or 


cobras declined the encounter. Phe bandicoot, which weighs from 24\ib. to 
3lb., and when cornered erects its coarse bristles and grunts like a pig, 
ecidedly looks 2 very much more formidabie beast than it really is 


Though my dogs often killed them, I never recollect one of them getting 
bitten in the process \ fat, grunting bandicoot, however, always seemed 
to terrify tt two or three tame mongooses [| had while in Madras 
Bandicoots being numerous in Fort St. George, | had many opportunities 
of introducing mv mongooses to them. The result was always the same; 
my pets utterly declined to come to close quarters with the creatures. 
\ vood-sized cobra, which | turned out in a room with two mongooses, 
was not attacked by either of them; in fact, both the little fellows retreated 


is far as possible from the snake Mongooses are very fond of palm squirrels, 


nd quite a small mengoose will entirely demolish a squirrel—hair, bones 


ind ail—in a veiy short time. In the wiid state the common Indian variety 
(Ilerpestes mungo) displays great daring, and will come marauding into houses 
n broad daylight, At Agra a mongoose came into my house at ten in the 


morning and killed canary. [here are several different varieties of Her- 


vestes In India, some of them so much alike as to be indistinguishable 
without close observation, \ diminutive close-coated kind (IL. auropunctatus) 
$s common round Agra and in other parts of the United Provinces, I have 


n this kind also in domestication, and it makes just as charming a pet as 
the common and considerably larger-sized mongoose. On the Neilgherries 
und in Wynaad is a very large species—the ruddy mongoose (II. Smithi). 
This | have never seen in captivity. It is a formidable creature, as big as a 
rabbit and very thick-set and powerful. This ruddy mongoose ts so destructive 

, 


to small game that the Neilgherry Game Association used to give a reward of 


2's. lor every sain broucht in -F LEUR-DE-LYS 


rik BLACK REDSTART. 
{To tHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” |] 
Sirk,-—In reply to *“*S. M. T.’s” remarks on the black redstart, he may be 
interested to know that I found a nest of that species, containing two eggs, 
last year at Middleton. Che nest was situated in a bank near a cottage, and 
was very like a robin’s.——-P. M. EvANs 


ECZEMA IN DOGS. 
fo THE Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” | 


Sit I should like to ask your kennel correspondent if L am not right in 


connecting my small dog’s eczema with his frequent visits to the pigs’ buckets 
of the village before we come down in the morning. I find, too, that it 
disappears when a greater variety of food is given him, including, of course, 


covked green vevetables PARFY, 


SPORT IN SIBERIA 
{To tue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” 

I enclose a copy of a letter (written for home consumption) from my son, 
who is now in Siberia, and as it gives a good description of a young 
Ienglishman’s first experiences of sport there you may find it worth giving a 
place in CounrrRY Lire.——WILL. M. CUNINGHAM 

[The following is the extract referred to: ‘* Had a fine time last 
Saturday. Left Kurgan on my pony with a Russian who speaks English and 
rode to a village about 10 versts out. When we arrived there we left the 
ponies at the hunter’s house and took a drosikey with a pair of herses to 
drive out to a forest about 30 versts away. It was a beautiful night, with a 
full moon, and though we bumped into holes and out again it was great fun, 
especiaily as two other fellows from Kurgan joined us. We were going after 
capercailzie, and as they begin their pilgrimage just at daybreak—3 a.m — 
it means all night travelling. The road was through big birch forests, which 
looked awfully weird in the moonlight. We had to stop twice to pull the 
other fellows’ droshkey up, as they turned completely over. They had two 
very young horses, who would keep jumring about, and so landed them in 
deep holes, and as there are no springs on the carts over they went. I was 
iwfully amused at our hunter; he was sitting in front with the driver and 
fell asleep. Suddenly we landed in a hole and over he went into a puddle of 
filthy black slime, After that he kept awake and imitated any bird he heard. 
Chese hunters are professional men and are really wonderful. This fellow 
could imitate any bird and knew to within an hour how old tracks were. | 


didn’t believe him, but next day we passed some tracks made by a 
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wild boar; he said they were only § hour old, and he was right, as 


we saw the boar and I maniged to get him. When we got to the 
forest where the birds were it was I a.m. and jolly cold. We 
got a fire together with pine cones and dozed for a couple of hours 
It was awfully pretty as the firs burned fiercely and lit up all around for 
a long way. We started off just before daybreak and very soon heard 
the capercailzie. They make a most weird noise, something like a steam- 
whis:le, and while they are doing this, you jump as far as you can, and 
as soon as they stop, you stop, in whatever position you may be in, till 


they begin again. I started off after my bird and got along quite well; 


but it was rather hard work at first as I never knew when he was going 
g 


to stop, and he always caught me either with ene leg in the air or both 
legs wide apart, but finally I got within shot. He was sitting on the top 


of a fir and by good luck I got him. I then started after another, but 


this beggar was on the ground dancing, and in such a case you have to 


crawl on your knees. I started when he was about 20o0yds. off; but he 
was going away from me the whole time, so before I caught him up, 
I had done over half-a-mile on my knees, which r ally is no joke, as the 
pine needles kept running into my hands, and I was getting pretty tired 
of. dragging along my gun, But when [ saw him it was well worth all 
the trouble. He was on a bare bit of ground in front of the hen, with 
his tail stretched out and literally dancing. At intervals he would jump 
into the air and come down with a tremendous whack on the ground. | 
watched him for some ten minutes, but did not shoot as one was quite 


enough. They are greyish sort of birds and half as big a 
{ ) gre) g 









ain as a turkey, 
with enormous wings—we weighed the one I killed and it was just twenty- 
five Russian pounds. I had quite enough of him by the time I got back to 
camp and felt rather like Uncle Walter with his big salmon, and I wished the 
beastly bird anywhere. All the other fellows had got one each, so we were 
all as pleased as Punch. After some breakfast we walked along the river and 
got 180 ducks, not bad for three guns, and then to finish up I got the 
boar. Had my bird cooked when I got back 

to Kurgan and enjoyed it. The Russian name 
is ‘Gluchari,’ and though we call them caper- 
cailzie they are far bigger than the Scotct 


birds.”’] 





THE ROBIN’S RIDE 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry LIFE 
Sik,—I think perhaps the following account 


> 


”) 


of a robin that elected to build its nest in a 
child’s motor-car may interest your readers, 
Che toy car stood in the porch of my friend’s 
house at Purley, and while there it was noticed 
that there was a collection of leaves in the 
hood, but it was not till the motor-car was 
taken to the other end of the garden and put 
away in the summer-house that the robin com- 
pleted its nest undisturbed, for the car was 
not used, the children being away from home. 
On their return, the motor-car was taken out, 
and the boys were racing round the lawn, onc 
pedalling the machine while the other pushed 
behind, when, to their astonishment, a robin 
flew out from the hood. On looking in, a 
nest containing six eggs was 
which, in their excitement, the boys pulled 
out; but, happily, the nest was replaced and 
the car put back in the summer-house 


discovered, 


and, although two eggs were taken, the 
robin did not forsake it but continued to sit 
on her eggs even though the motor-horn was 
sounded and many a visitor came to see her. When the young were 
hatched I tried to make a sketch of the nest, but it was difficult to obtain a 
good view, as it was almost hidden by the heap of dry leaves that formed 
Judging by the mass of leaves that a robin will pick up 


the foundation. 
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for its nest, I think it quite possible that a pair could 


have easily buried ‘‘the Babes in the Wood.’ I came a 


day or two later and arrived just as the young were 
making ready to fly, which feat they performed while I 
waited. My presence did not seem to agitate the old 
robins, who waited on the lawn to receive their 
youngsters as one by one they flew from the summer- 
house. My last glimpse of the family was of quite a 
happy one, for the young birds were doing wonders in 
flying in order to keep up with the old ones, who lured 
them on with tempting morsels. —E1 HEL HALL 

SWEET PEA CULTIVATION.—A REMARKABLI 

AVENUE. 

[To THE Eprror or ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sir,—Our photograph is of a remarkable sweet pea 
avenue, grown at Spalding, in the Public Gardens of 
Ayscoughfee Hall, under the control of the Spalding 
Urban Council. The avenue extended 35yds., and the 
sweet peas, comprising over twenty different varieties, 
grew to a height of Sft. The garcener at Ayscoughfee, 
who figures in the photograph, stands 6ft. 2in. high 
This is believed to be ore of the finest examples of the 
successful culture of sweet peas seen anywhere during last 
season. Many competent judges, who came lrom a distanc 
to see the display, testified tothe fact. —SAMUEL JEPSON 

MALFORMATION IN CANARIES. 

[To tHe Eprror or **Country Lire.” |} 
Sik,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers to 
hear of a curious nest of canaries I have just had hatched out in my aviary. 
here are three in one nest born without any beaks—merely a_ hole 


through which the parents feed them, Che fourth has only an under beak, 


no upper Can any of your readers furnish me with a cause, or tell me if 
such a case has been known before? All the other nests are perfect 
[hey are born and bred out of doors, and are all healthy and well-coloured 
birds. We had about twenty hatched in May, and the parents are now laying 


again. I may add they are out all winter, and I’ve had to break the ice in 





their baths and troughs many times in the day.—A. RKicnyt 


4 COUNTRY LIFE MORAL. 
[To tuk Eprrok oF ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—I am in a position to answer the enquiry of your correspondent Miss 
G. M. Godden on the above subject. I myself have a copy of the print she 
refers to and also its companion, in which a lady figures under the compass 
I am not surprised at Miss Godden’s difficulty in understanding the meaning 
of the picture, because I notice in the photograph that the explanatory verses 
are missing at the foot. The idea, briefly, is that if the well-dressed genth 
man pointing somewhat self-complacently to his money-bags and ripe cori 


sé 


fields had not kept ‘‘ within the compass” (¢.¢., worked hard and run straight), 
the disasters depicted in the four corners of the print would assuredly have 
overtaken him, 


the lady figures. Joun C 


Che same moral is pointed in the companion print in which 
DANIELI 


OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU 
[To tHe Eptror or ** Country LiFt,” | 
Sit I was very much interested in your beautiful series of Rouen pictur 
some time ago, and the photographs of the St. Maclou doorway sent after 
wards by a correspondent showed Jean Goujon’s carving quite well May I 


supplement these pictures by a photog! mh taken outside one ol th 





doorways of St. Maclou of the two beggar women who seek alms 


my snapshot shows these women In characteristic attitude, flor aithough 
I have seen them many times, I have never once managed to catch them 


awake. —J. H. 
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rill HORN BOOK 
I He | I or **¢ Niky Lire.” 
_ I 0 I ) ‘ wa nade by the thousands ) the ol n 
. yw very rarely met with, and there ar i great many pl who 
ave t ev hear lor een or They are supposed to 
\ iperseded tl t t \ n which were then used for writing 


We ~~ 





n rhis book was not ma in the shape of a book, but was a tablet 
nade of wood, with a piece of paper pasted n, on which was written the 
Aliphabet and Lord’s Prayer, and then covered with a thin pane of trans 
parent horn, owing to which the name of **horn book” was given to it, 
Dr. Johnson describes it as ** the first ok of children covered with horn to 
it unsoiled,’ The actual te of these books is not known—they were 
ised a good dealtowards the end of the sixteenth century; but they must, 
however, have been invented some time before this, as there has been a recor 
ind of one in 1450 There is very litthe doubt that the earliest ones 
were printed in Hlolland ri first only had the Alphabet, and many of 
these were only plain slabs of ivory; but the later ones had the Lord’s 
Prayer, etc., added These books were made of various materials, some ot 
liver, but these now ar very rare The more ce mon ones were made of 
mk, and covered with h mm, which was fastened on with 1 rouvh rim ol 
brass: others were made of leather, with a horn covering and the back 
stamped with various devices, a favourite one being St. George and the 
Dragon: others were in ivory, bone, lead and card, \ lovely 
hiiigre ilver one 1s said to have been given by (Jueen Eliza 
th to Lord Chancellor |! rton The one in the = illustratio: 
is also of silver ard is in perfect condition, except for a small piece of the 
ulloped border at the top, which is missing. Ihe base is a thin slab of 
vk bevelled at the edees; the handle, which is riveted on, has an inverted 
tulip engraved on the back and a single border line in front. rhe horn over 
the lett ring 1s hel by the scalloy | edging The back of the book 
eneraved with a design representing a bird perched on a_ branch, 
which is surrounded by foliage and flower In 1893 one of these books, 
which originally cost about 1d., was sold for £65 It was found in the wall 
of an old house in Derbyshire between seventy and eighty years ago. On 
the back, which is made of leather, is stamped an equestrian portrait o 
Charles L.. with a celestial crown and cherub hovering over his head, which 
u sts that the date of it must have been about 1649 In the British 
Museum thr complete ones are to be found, and eleven in the South 
Kensington Museum E. S 


\N INDIAN CAT 


ro rHe Epiror oF COUNTRY LIFE.” ]} 





Sir, I enclose a photograph of the rusty spotted cat (Felis rubiginosa), 
inhabiting Ceylon and South India The specimen photographed was one 
resented at the end of last month to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's 
Park It lived for but five days after its arrival, and was the only srecimen 


they have had there forthe last ten years. —lHivcu C. KNOWLES 
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WEED AND SCUM IN RUNNING WATER. 
{To true Epiror or ** Counrry LIFE.”’| 


Sit I should be greatly obliged if you or any of your rea‘ers could tell me 
how to get rid of a green scum which this year infests my stream to an 
abnormal extent. It is a fairly swift-flowing stream, dammed up in places 
to form pools for fishing and bathing purposes. Last autumn I had some 
hundreds of tons of mud taken out, and I expected to have perfect conditions 
this year. Instead, however, this new green scum suddenly appeared about 
t month ago, making extraordinarily rapid growth, revelling, apparently, in 
virgin soil and an absence of some natural enemy or competitor. In places 
one can see a wall of it several feet high extending to the surface, where 
it forms large patches of several square yards; and the whole bed of the 
stream seems to be covered with a mass of it, varying from Ift. to several feet 
in thickness. I have tried removing some of it—a long and heavy labour, but 
it appears again almost at once; and it is impossible to get at the main 
masses, as they are out of reach. Can you suggest any remedy ?—GNAT. 
[There is, we fear, no way of checking the growth of the weed except by 
constant cutting. It will probably run its course for a year or two and then 
diminish, By keeping it cut below the surface it is unable to flower 
and propagate. Try one of the wire saws now on the market; they are 
cheap and easily worked, Heavy masses of weed, when cut, may be dragged 


out by means of a winch on the bank. —Ep. ] 


A BRASENOSE KNOCKER 
{To turk Eprror or “Country Lirr.”]} 
Brasenose last week celebrated its quater-centenary, and there is a 
romantic story attached to this ancient knocker which will, doubtless, be of 
interest to your readers. In the early part of the fourteenth century 
differences arose between the Northern and Southern students, with the result 
that a party of seceders from Oxford removed to Stamford and established a 
college there Fradition states that they carricd with them the brazen 
knocker and affixed it to their college door at Stamford. The authorities at 
Oxford appealed to Edward III. to suppress the rival college, and His 
Majesty ordered the Sheriff of Lincolnshire to disperse the Stamford students. 
Chis measure was not altogether effective, and it ultimately became necessary 
to trrest the 
students and send 
them forcibly 
back to Oxford. 
Afterwards an 
oath was required 
ot every Oxtord 
undergraduate 
that no student 
should ** read or 
attend lectures at 
Stamford.” The 
knocker, how- 
ever, was left 
behind. The 
college property 
ubsequently fell 
into the hands 
of the Stamford 
Corporation, and 
a lease dated 
1673 stipulates 
that the knocker 
must not be re- 
moved without 
the consent of 
the Mayor and 
Aldermen, After 
passing through 
many hands, the 


house, trom 





which the 

knocker had neve been separated, was purchased by Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1888, and the knocker was transferred with rejoicing to Oxford, 
which it had left under such strange circumstances more than four centuries 


before IleNRY WALKER, 
RYPER IN SCOTLAND. 
{To rue Eprrok or ** Counrry Lire.”] 
SiR I am writing this in the train on my way to Norway, so can only say 


a few words as to the well-being of the ryper I have imported. — I hear of 
isolated birds and pairs in different places, and the ones which have remained 
with me are nesting both among themselves and with red grouse as mates, 
Neither the pure-bred birds nor the crosses have as yet taken to the open 
moor; in fact, they seem to move their ground very little, and some day I 
hope to find enough to make a good mixture in the bag, where at present 
there is litthe except a few black-game and rabbits. We shall be able to 
procure ryper at a much smaller price soon, and I hope someone else may 





ret 





The senti- 
mental idea of a ryper cross spoiling our red grouse can never be borne out, 


some over. The West Coast would be the ideal place for them. 


“ 


as the birds are absolutely identical except ‘‘ climatically,” if I may use that 
I think your idea amending Lord Dalrymple’s Bill an excellent 


one. In my country there were never large quantities of black 


expression, 


rame, but 


5 





tenants mopping up whole coveys of young birds in August have been 
responsible for their decrease and almost total extinction. There are very 
few old cocks killed, except by driving, anyway. I am writing you far too 
long a letter; but, in answer to your query 7e woodcock, I have proved, as 
nearly as can be, many times that the woodtock at home breed 


nearly always close to the same place. —W. STEUART MENZIES 





twice, and 


ne PRT? 











